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Because of the low 
interest rates now 
prevailing, some of 
the utility corpora- 
tions are putting out 
new bond issues bearing 4 or 4% per cent 
interest and using the proceeds to retire 
bonds issued in past years bearing 5 and 6 
per cent. This is sound financial practice, 
as it is good business and means economy. 

There is another angle to the situation, 
however, that should not be overlooked. 
Rate adjustments have been made in other 
years on the theory that money cost so 
much and that the service company is 
compelled to get adequate revenues in or- 
der to be always able to obtain the new 
capital necessary to take care of growing 
service demands. 

The point is that, if the company can 
now raise capital at 4 or 4% per cent it 
reduces expenses, and the contention will 
be made that rates based on a 5 or 6 per 
Already, 


because of the depression, demands for re- 


cent money market are too high. 


duced utility rates are frequently made. 
* * + : 

Discussing this question, an editorial in 
the Chicago Daily News compliments ser- 
vice companies for their ability to get 
cheaper money when other lines of indus- 
try find it difficult to obtain it even at the 
old price, and then says: 

“Reduction of their burden of interest 
over a long period of years is good for 
the utilities, good for the investors in their 
preferred and common stocks and good for 
the consuming public—provided the sav- 
ings effected by the refunding are shared 


vith the utilities customers. But customer 


WILL LOWER MONEY RATES AFFECT 
UTILITY SERVICE RATES? be 


participation in the benefits of refunding 
may be somewhat delayed. Perhaps, in 
some cases, the state public utility commis- 
sions will need to use pressure in bringing 
about the desired participation. 

In any event consumers as a class are 
awaiting with pleasurable emotions reduc- 
tions in utility rates as one of the natural 
and proper consequences of the extremely 
favorable refinancing in which the utilities 
are engaged.” 

* * * * 

So far as telephone companies are con- 
cerned, there are good and sufficient rea- 
sons why rates cannot be reduced to keep 
step with other falling prices. These rea- 
sons have often been described, and are 
recognized and understood by most state 
regulatory commissions. Certain sections 
of the public, however, are not so well in- 
formed, and, after reading the anti-utility 
attacks of political demagogues, immedi- 
ately expect companies to cut their rates, 
regardless of local conditions. 

It is not always easy to answer these 
demands, for many people have not rea- 
soned the matter out and thoughtlessly ac- 
cept the politicians’ hazy idea that because 
some utilities in some states need more 
drastic regulation, all service companies 
everywhere should volunteer to cut rates. 

It is distinctly to their own advantage 
for telephone companies to convince the 
public that their situation is usually not at 
all comparable to that of other utilities. 


The telephone busi- 
ness and the electric 
light business cannot 
measured with 
the same yardstick. 

Referring to such situations, Secretary 
A. R. MacKinnon of the Kansas Telephone 


Association, 
helpful. 


offers suggestions that are 


In his July bulletin he says: 


“The telephone companies are suffering 
from this adverse political publicity and the 
talk about investigations, for their sub- 
scribers seem to be gullible and actually 
read and believe that some of this political 
talk applies to telephone companies. It is 
disheartening, after years of effort in build- 
ing up good public relations, to have it all 
torn down over night for the 
benefit of some individual or group of in- 
dividuals. I have received letters from a 
few telephone men telling me that their 
subscribers are bringing this publicity in 
to them and then asking: ‘When are you 
going to reduce your rates?’ 


personal 


The political talk in Oklahoma is seep 
ing over the line and irritating our own 
subscribers. They are getting restless over 
something that they do not understand and 
know nothing about. 
our own 


This gullibility is 
fault, for we have kept our 
troubles to ourselves and continued to op- 
erate at a loss when we should have told 
our subscribers our true condition, and they 
would have cooperated with us in rectify- 
ing the situation. These telephone men 
want to know what they shall tell their 
people so that they will not lose any more 
business and have poorer collections. 

We would like to establish a political 
embargo and prevent this pollution of tele- 
phone waters by seepage from neighboring 
states, but such a thing is impossible, so 
all that we can advise our telephone people 
to do is to tell the truth. Do not argue 
with your people, for you must remember 
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that they do not understand telephone op- 
eration. 

Simply meet them with a smile and say: 
‘John, I wish that these conditions were 
true so that I could reduce our rates, but 
the truth about the matter is that we are 
not making enough money now. You may 
not believe that, John, for you do not know 
the telephone business, but we are entitled 
to an increase in rates here in Podunk and 
could prove it in court. 

‘We are not asking for an increase dur- 
ing these times, for we are willing to 
wait a little while until you are in a bet- 
ter financial condition and making money 
once more. Do not take this talk too seri- 
ously or you may force an investigation 
and a raise in rates may be forced upon us 
against our better judgment. Use salt when 
you read these articles, John.’ 

Talk this over with your local newspaper 
man and be sure that he understands your 
situation clearly.” 

The advice is good, but while an inves- 
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tigation probably might show that justice 
demanded that a rate revision should be 
upward instead of downward, it is unlikely 
that the average commission would be will- 
ing to advance telephone rate schedules at 
this time. 

Placing the company in the position of 
seeking higher rates, when the public had 
asked for a reduction, would not help its 
public relations. Until business conditions 
improve it might be better wisdom to let 
matters ride, meanwhile proving to sub- 
scribers that existing rates are not out of 
line. 

* * * * 
Regardless of low prices for most com- 


modities, telephone service is still the 
cheapest thing people buy when its essen- 
tial value is considered. This fact is ap- 


preciated when disaster puts the wires out 
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of commission. Spencer, Iowa, had a big 
fire recently which suspended telephone 
service, and the local newspaper had this 
to say editorially : 

“Getting out a newspaper without the 
facilities of a reliable telephone service is 
an undertaking we don’t care to repeat very 
often. Under any circumstances we imagine 
it would be bad enough, but under condi- 
tions as they have prevailed since Saturday 
it has been nothing short of a calamity. 

Never before did we realize how often 
we used our telephones or how indispens- 
able they really are. With the biggest news 
story of our career to be covered, the task 
‘with local telephone service temporarily 


disrupted has been indeed gigantic.” 


In times of emergency it is not telephone 
rates but the reliability of the service that 
concerned about the 


people are most. 


Maintaining the Company’s Prestige 


Economic Changes and Readjustment Now Going On—Examples of Changes 
in Industries Due to Shifts in Habits of People—Telephone Not Supplanted by 
Competitors As in Other Industries—Address Before Various State Conventions 


By F. B. MacKinnon, 


President, United States Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, III. 


We are going through an economic up- 
turning, a revolution which is causing a 
great deal of discussion by the professional 
and amateur economists; in the latter group 
of which you might perhaps classify me 
for the moment, as I want to submit to 
you some of my own economic theories 
and reasons why we are as we are. You 
know Abraham Lincoln said the first thing 
that it is necessary to do is to determine 
where you are and then where you are 
going to go. 

The stock crash, in October, 1929, to my 
mind was very similar to a great big auto- 
mobile crash. Everybudy is talking about 
the accident, how it happened, who was 
responsible and how a similar one can be 
avoided in the future. 

Somehow there is born in all of us a 
desire to gamble. Almost every one of us 
is willing to take a chance and does take a 


chance. That was what went on that stock 
market. It was simply a big gambling 
proposition. 


Over in Ireland they are raising money 
for the hospitals by means of lotteries. 
Millions of dollars are being poured in. 
The fellow who loses does not complain; 
he doesn’t call a conference and say how 
he lost it; he just put up his money and 
lost on the bet. Of course, some of you 
who lost on the bet in the stock market 
in the last couple of years may not agree 
with me in the proposition that the thing 


to do now is to forget that we made those 
bets and talk about where we are in real 
business. 

As we go about the country, we hear 
discussions as to the very bad economic 
conditions. We were down in North Caro- 
lina recently, and with us were several 
men from the North. They said: “How 
remarkably fine conditions are here.” Some 
of the Southern men who had been up 
North said: “We are in bad shape, but up 
North everybody is working and things 
are going fine.” 

It seems to me that we are in a psycho- 
logical condition where we are feeling that 
everything everywhere has gone to the bad 
because in our neighborhood times are bad. 

I am reminded of a story that Thorne 
Brown, former chairman of the Nebraska 
State Railroad Commission, told out in 
Iowa some years ago when I was attend- 
ing a convention. lowa bankers and farm- 
ers were complaining that everything was 
in .a terrible condition in Iowa. Thorne 
Brown said it reminded him of a little in- 
cident that happened one day in his home 
town in Nebraska. 


It was a small town, he said. On one 
side of the city hall it was shady, and it 
was the custom of the city marshal to take 
a chair there and go to sleep. This city 
marshal had a long moustache—the walrus 
kind that used to be worn. One day, as 
he was sitting in his chair asleep, some 





boys of the town came along. Thinking 
to play a joke on him, they bought some 
limburger cheese in a nearby grocery store 
and gently smeared it into his moustache. 


After a while the city marshal awoke, 
got up, began to sniff and smell; he looked 
around here and looked around there. Then 
he took a long walk about town. Upon 
returning, he sat down in his chair, put his 
head into his hands, apparently deep in 
thought. 

The boys approached him, tapped him on 
the shoulder and asked: “What is wrong, 
Marshal ?”’ 

To this query he replied: “There is 
something terribly wrong. The whole town 
stinks.” 

We have closely approached that condi- 
tion in this country, it seems to me. We 
have heard so much talk of “depression.” 
Perhaps because there is a little trouble in 
our own neighborhood, we imagine it is 
in the whole country. When we go about 
and see that business is going on as usual, 
it makes us stop and think that perhaps 
things are not so bad as we had pictured 
them. 


Those bankers who are not making 
money, who put out too many securities 
before the stock crash, think things are in 
a terrible way. The real estate men think 
the whole country has gone to the dogs. 
But as a matter of fact, isn’t there a great 
deal of business going on? Isn’t there an 
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opportunity to do business? That is what 
we want to talk to you about today. 

In looking at the situation from the 
viewpoint of an amateur economist, it 
seems to me that the real trouble in our 
country today is that for a number of 
years we have been going through a period 
of readjustment—readjustment in certain 
industries, readjustment in the habits of the 
people of the United States in the use of 
certain commodities. 

While we had the big stock gamble and 
the resulting crash, yet, fundamentally, un- 
derneath all that—and this is really affect- 
ing the economic situation all over the 
country, in your state and in other states— 
is this fact that certain large industries are 
going through a period of readjustment. 

People have been changing their habits, 
from one cause or another, until it has 
affected such important industries as, in 
turn, affect the whole economic situation. 
Take as an example the railroad situation. 
The railroads, in 1928, which was a good 
year, did not haul any more freight, any 
more tons of freight, than they did in 1920. 
Now put that down and think it over. The 
railroads had effected great operating 
economies and were able to make the show- 
ings they did, showings of net income, by 
those economies rather than by any increase 
in business. 

What is the cause of this condition? 
Was the country not making use of more 
materials, more products, in 1928 than it 
was in 1920? 
ber of 


Of course it was, a num- 
times more. But there had 
been a shifting in the methods of trans- 
portation, especially in less than carload 
luts of freight, until at last it affected the 
railroads. And we have the railroad prob- 
lem today—the railroads have the problem, 
and that means it is our problem, too—of 
making ends meet, due principally to the 
fact of the shifting in the use by the people 
of means of transportation. 

Commissioner C. R. Porter of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission stated not 
long ago, in a magazine article, that in 
1930 there were in use in this country 
3,000,000 trucks hauling package freight. 

If you were to read the newspapers, the 
discussions of the situation as set forth in 
them, or listen to talks by railroad officials, 
you might think that if those 3,000,000 
trucks could be regulated, either by being 
taxed higher for the use of the highways 
or by being compelled to conform to rate 
schedules such as the railroads are com- 
pelled to conform to, the railroads would 
get back their freight haulage. But when 
you analyze the ownership of those 3,000,- 
000 trucks, you will see that the problem 
is entirely different. 

Of those 3,000,000 trucks, you will see 
that 80 per cent were owned by concerns 
hauling their own goods, delivering or 
hauling their own goods from factory or 
wholesale house. Those of you who live 
in the vicinity of large cities know that 
any night in the year trucks are rumbling 
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all night long, taking out from the city to 
the suburban points, some as far as 100 
or 150 miles, truckloads from the wholesale 
houses or the factories. These people are 
delivering their own goods in their own 
wagons with their own men. 

Last summer | was touring with my fam- 
ily near Boston, Mass. One day we stopped 
at an outside hotel which unfortunately was 
so near the highway that we heard the 
traffic noise all night. I was interested to 
note that truck after truck came up that 
main street in that small town, and the 
driver got out and with a key unlocked a 

















“Instead of Being Supplanted,” Says Mr. 

MacKinnon, “the Telephone Industry Has 

Been Growing, Has Been Forging Ahead, 

Has Been Making a Wide Sphere for 
itself.’’ 


store door, and there unloaded a certain 
portion of his freight, and then locked the 
door and went on. 

It is a new system of distribution; it is 
a system which the distributor of the 
goods, the wholesaler or the manufac- 
turer, evidently has found more satisfac- 
tory and probably more economical than 
the system of making use of the railroads. 

Now of the other 600,000 trucks, 450,- 
000 are in similar use but owned by con- 
cerns that make a business of leasing them 
to wholesalers or manufacturers who dis- 
tribute their own products. So that out of 
3,000,000 trucks engaged in the hauling and 
distribution of goods today, only 150,000 
are in actual traffic as common carriers, 
hauling your freight and mine. 

When you analyze the situation thus you 
will see that the railroad problem is a prob- 
lem of getting the people to stop the use 
of this new means of transportation, to give 
up the hauling of their own products in 
their own trucks and go back to the use 
of the railroad. 

The railroads are endeavoring to meet 
this new method by organizing package 
freight handling, picking up with a truck 


— 
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and delivering with a truck at the other 
end. But I was told recently that a high 
official of one of the railroads whose head- 
quarters were moved from one city to an- 
other, found that although he had the 
privilege of “dead-heading” his household 
effects on the railroad, he could have those 
goods transported by one of the van com- 
panies from his old home to his new home 
cheaper than he could have them picked up 
by a railroad truck, crated and hauled by 
the railroad and then delivered to his home 
by another railroad truck. 
the van himself. 
example why 


He patronized 
This is an outstanding 
people will continue to 
patronize this medium of transportation 

Some of the railroad officials say that 
the trucks will soon play out, as they can- 
not do the job economically. As I have 
previously pointed out, however, the bulk 
of this business is being handled by people 
who own their own trucks, maintain their 
own fleets and, apparently, are satisfied 
that this is the best method for them. 

That is one of the outstanding illustra- 
tions, I think, of the changes of the habits 
of the people. I predict that in the next 
few years the transportation industry is 
going to make a careful analysis of the 
situation. They are going to do away with 
much unprofitable competition in which 
they now indulge. Probably we shall not 
have as much service as we have had, but 
they are going to have to meet this new 
demand. 

You know that if you go into the St 
Louis Union station where you have an 
opportunity of seeing trains of many roads 
coming and going from one station there is 
a group of trains waiting to go to Chicago, 
each on an individual road, all ready ‘o 
start at the same time. A few hours later 
there is another flock of trains, Chicago- 
bound on different roads. 

These trains are not loaded; they are 
simply trying to maintain the reputation of 
the road. It may pay as publicity but it is 
very expensive competition. We have sim- 
iiar examples in other parts of the country. 

As I have already stated, the transpor- 
tation situation is a very striking example 
of this readjustment in industries. 

My second example is in connection with 
the producing of foods, which is another 
great industry of this country. I am told 
by men who ought to know that if the peo- 
ple of this country were consuming the 
same amount of wheat per capita that they 
were 15 years ago we would have no sur- 
plus wheat problem; that we would be 
consuming the entire amount of 
which is raised. 


wheat 


I noticed in an annual address of the 
president of the American Potato Growers’ 
Association that the people of the country 
did not use any more potatoes last year 
than they did 10 years ago, and he com- 
mented: “We are still raising the same 
amount of potatoes that we did 10 years 
ago, hence our surplus.” 

It does not mean that people are eating 
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less than they did, because they are not. 
The doctors tell us that we are still eat- 
ing too much, and eating more than we 
used to, but we are shifting in our uses 
of food. The statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tell us that there are 
17 different vegetables, the use of which 
increased 140 per cent the last 10 years. 
We all know that we can get fine green 
vegetables the year round when years ago 
we had no green vegetables, practically, 
through the winter months. We also know 
that we are eating great quantities of fruit. 
California and Florida are greatly benefited 
by this readjustment. So are those parts of 
the South which are able to raise fresh 
vegetables the year round. The man in the 
North who raises wheat and potatoes is 
suffering as a result of this adjustment, 
this change in the habits of the people. 
The use of natural ice is decreasing and 
the old-fashioned icebox is becoming a 
thing of the past in practically every town 
where there is electric current. The ice- 
man, as we knew him, is gradually going 
out of existence until it will not be long 
before the children in this country will not 
know what you are talking about when 
you talk about an icebox. Practically every 
home is being equipped with these ice 
machines, or wants one. 
it is being carried further. It will not 
be long before there will be no meat mar- 
kets as we know them—no local butcher 
sheps where the butcher cuts off the slices 
of steak or the roast or the chops. In the 
progress of their art and in the improve- 
ment of the service, the large packing 
houses in Chicago, under new cooling 
processes, are now slicing at the packing 
house, doing that work which hitherto ha 
been done in the local market. hk 
They freeze the meat, wrap it in cel- 
lophane paper—the same transparent paper 
cigars come wrapped in—and it is being 
sold, not in a meat market, but in con- 
junction with a bakery or a grocery store. 
I can buy meat at any time at a bakery 
counter at the Northwestern station in 
Chicago on my way home. There is a fine 
Frigidaire machine with a_ glass-covered 
counter, displaying all the various cuts of 
meat, and it is easy for me to stop and 
say, “I want some of that and that.” And 
it hasn’t been touched with human hands 
since it came out of the packing house. 
There is a readjustment, and it is dis- 
placing certain people and certain indus- 
tries. It is a change in the habits of the 
people. We could go on and give other 
illustrations showing this trend of adjust- 
ment but the examples cited are sufficient, 
I believe, to call your attention to the fun- 
damental situation which has been disturb- 
ing us. As mentioned previously, the gam- 
bling in the stock market, the inflation due 
to after-war ideas, is not entirely nor is it 
fundamentally the cause of our troubles. 
A great deal is due to these readjustments. 
Now let us stop and think what has 
affected the telephone industry. Let’s get 
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“Telephony” Readers Express 
Their Appreciation. 

In a recent letter, H. Lee Marshall, 
manager of the Haigler Telephone Co. at 
Haigler, Neb., says: 

“T certainly do appreciate TELEPHONY. 
We.find it is always worth the money. ” 

Benjamin F. De Maree, of the Perry 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., who 
is located at Newport, Pa., writes: 

“The article in the June 20 TELEPHONY 
by W. C. Henry is well put. We read the 
article regarding new business with much 
interest.” 

Mr. Henry, who is general manager of 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., of 
Bellevue, Ohio, discussed an all-year cam- 
paign for new business, and his article has 
been highly commended throughout the 
telephone field. 








down to our own situa‘ion. Has anything 
supplanted the telephone as other things 
have supplanted things in other industries? 

I think you will all agree with me that 
nothing has. On the contrary, the people 
are using the telephone more. The radio 
has not supplanted it. Some years ago 
people were crying out that we were 
foolish to have our money invested in tele- 
phone plants because it wouldn’t be long 
until the radio would displace it. But we 
know now that the radio has not affected us 
unfavorably. In many ways it has been a 
boon. 

Instead of being supplanted, the telephone 
industry has been growing, has been forg- 
ing ahead, has been making a wider sphere 
for itself, and the questions that confronts 
us are: Are we keeping up financially? 
Are we maintaining in our own individual 
localities the telephone service which the 
people so evidently are demanding ? 

And another question arises: Is there 
opportunity even at this time for us to 
further expand our facilities, to further 
expand our forces, even in the face of 
present economic conditions ? 

While we have, in a measure, been stand- 
ing. still for a period of years, insofar as 
aggressive action for new business is con- 
cerned, there is one industry with which 
we are all familiar that has been con- 
stantly going ahead, and that is the electric 
power and light industry. 

The power and light people have been 
industriously equipping homes with all 
sorts of useful utensils. with radios, clocks 
and everything that will use current, and 
they have been doing it entirely at the 
expense of the public; that is, they sell the 
public the equipment. 

Of course we are all familiar with the 
fact that the light companies do not equip 
the house with wires or fixtures. That is 
done by the householder. The light com- 


panies have been going after the public’s 


dollar—and they have been getting it. 
Why, do you know that current for radios 
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alone last year amounted to 17 million 
dollars? The power companies sold more 
current for operating radios than the net 
income of all the Independent telephone 
companies in the United States. 

And the question is: Should not we be 
getting a part of that dollar that the public 
has been giving to the power and light 
companies? Haven't we, by standing still, 
for lack of aggressive action, for lack of 
a definite sales program, allowed the pres- 
tige of the telephone company in our re- 
spective communities to slip back? 

I think we have. I feel that we have not 
been properly aggressive. I feel that 
human nature is such that when a proposi- 
tion is properly presented to any man, he is 
ready to buy if he has the money; and 
we have learned by experience that al- 
though business is slow today, there is lots 
of money. There-is too much idle money. 
There is one savings department of one 
bank in Chicago which has over $150,000,- 
000 on deposit, and they are straining their 
resources to pay interest on those deposits. 

Of course, when we analyze our own in- 
dividual case, we may say there isn’t so 
very much money. As a matter of fact, 
generally speaking, there is plenty of 
money in the country. The problem is to 
so present our product, our service, that 
the people will be willing to spend that 
money and help us to extend the service in 
their community and make our service that 
much more valuable to them. 

Now, as a demonstration of conditions, 
as a demonstration of the fact that people 
will buy more telephone service, that more 
telephone service can be sold in this coun- 
try under adverse conditions in localities 
where apparently there is no reason for an 
increase in anyone’s subscription list, try- 
outs have been made in practically every 
state. And where those programs have 
been carefully carried out, we have had 
the greatest success and have solved the 
problems and made the sales. 

We have proved that if a company will 
go out after business and do it along 
definite lines, with a reasonable amount of 
publicity in advance, carefully analyzing 
the situation so as to avoid acquiring unde- 
sirable business, the subscription list is kept 
up. It is not only kept up but increased. 

When we talk about maintaining the 
prestige of the company, we talk to you 
about keeping your forces alive. Keep the 
entire personnel of your force alive, call 
upon your employes for the service they 
owe you, in the way of keeping up the lists 
as well as maintaining the plant and keep- 
ing the switchboard going. 

The whole situation demands effor: on 
the part of every employe, and we have 
found that where they have been called 
upon they have responded most loyally, 
most enthusiastically; and the company in 
the territory where that has been done has 
found itself back again where the telephone 
company should be—in the lead as the 
great public utility of the country. 
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Are You Building an Old Stone Fence? 


Operators Must Guard Against Building an Old Stone Fence With Stones of 


Misunderstanding, Coldness, Distrust, Lack of Vision—Replace It With an 
Efficient Structure With Nothing Over—Paper Presented at lowa Convention 


All of us at some time in our life have 
seen an old stone fence, picturesque, it is 
true, but poorly built, weak in places, 
continually patched, of no present or fu- 
ture need; its only justification for exist- 
ence being that it fills a space otherwise 
unoccupied. 

Let us be very careful that we, too, in 
Averagetown, are not merely filling a space 
otherwise unoccupied; that we, too, do not 
have an old stone fence or are building 
one, with stones of misunderstanding, 
coldness and distrust, lack of vision, no 
real desire to cooperate one with another, 
and a stultifying inertia of constructive 
thought and action. 

The world at large is demanding more 
of us today than it did yesterday; it is 
harassed and worried, more or less, due to 
adjustments in business and labor condi- 
tions over which the individual has no 
control. Hence our world of subscribers 
is testy and impatient, asking, now as never 
before, promptness, accuracy, more speed 
and unlimited courtesy for its expended 
‘elephone dollar. 

We must accept and meet this condition, 
and conquer it gloriously, as our predeces- 
sors have met and mastered their problems 
in the past, making our telephone service 
indispensab!e, with greater promptness, un- 
questionable accuracy, more speed, unfail- 
ing courtesy, rendering a complete, friend- 
ly, efficient personal service, serving the 
manifold needs of our respective commu- 
nities. 

The commercial department is endeav- 
oring at all times to reconcile operating 
costs and income, to furnish more money 
toward perfecting equipment and _ per- 
sonnel of organization, to improve serv- 
ice. The plant department is indefatigable 
in its efforts to build, improve and perfect 
the physical plant, to improve service. All 
is lost if the keystone, the traffic depart- 
ment, does not have sincerity of purpose 
in the desire to render a better service 
also. And we have that sincerity; it is 
evidenced by those attending conventions, 
and by the efforts of those carrying the 
extra load that we may attend them. 

Let us quietly take stock of our own 
particular stone fence, doing it honestly 
and with open minds, analyzing ourselves, 
cur job and our public, and determine 
whether we are making the most of our- 
selves and our job, for our own, our com- 
pany’s and our public’s benefit, or if we 
are cashing the present pay check at the 
expense of ail. 


By Mrs. Margaret Rustan, 
lowa United Telephone Co., Harlan, lowa 


Are we trained adequately? If not, we 
must get this training in newer and better 
methods. Opportunity for this is made 
available to us and our associate operators 
through the medium of our state tele- 
phone association and our own Miss Anne 
Barnes, with the state convention, district 
meetings, local and long distance operat- 
ing courses and personal contacts with 
splendid men and women in the telephone 
field, who are never too busy to give us 








Enthusiasm as an Asset. 

Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in 
the world. It beats money and power 
and influence. Single-handed, the en- 
thusiast convinces and dominates where 
wealth accumulated by a small army 
of workers would scarcely raise a tremor 
of interest. 

Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice 
and opposition, spurns inaction, storms 
the citadel for its object, like an ava- 
lanche, overwhelms and engulfs all ob- 
stacles. It is nothing more or less than 
faith in action—Henry Chester. 








the benefit of their time and knowledge 
if we but ask it. 

And we Independents should not rest 
content until we have taken advantage of 
these opportunities, and every operator has 
completed not less than the local operating 
course and both if possible, as they are 
well worth the small amount of time it 
takes to comp!ete them. 

If we are trained, are we applying our 
knowledge and training? If not, some 
sincere self-discipline is in order, that we 
and the job may profit thereby, persever- 
ing until our voices are beautifully modu- 
lated and cheerfully pleasant, and we are 
spontaneously courteous, phrases word per- 
fect, cord handling 100 per cent, accuracy 
100 per cent, speed uniform, errors nil, and 
service rendered not less than par-plus. 

And our public, are we giving it the 
service it wants, that is due? Is the 
measure as full as it should be? Think 
it over, remembering that in the last an- 
alysis, the public pays all the bills, and 
should receive value of payment in return. 
Merely adherence to the book of rules 
and a set line of phrases is not enough; 
too often it is a mechanical repetition of 
words. One feels, sometimes as they listen 


to the lip service of a flattened, monot- 
intoning, 


onous voice “Numbah Plees,” 
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“Thang Yuh,” “Lan’s Bissey” that it is far 
more deadly to good service and _ sub- 
scriber satisfaction than was the old type 
operator’s, “Hello,” “Sure, Bill, I'll ring 
Min for yuh.” He at least, knew her at- 
tention was his and that she was serving 
him. 

Study our public, its wants and needs, 
whether on duty, at home or at play. And 
as we go about the established order of 
the day’s routine, give thought and vision 
a chance to help us serve in such a man- 
ner as to fully satisfy these wants and 
needs. 

In Averagetown, John Doe’s number will 
ring a second or two longer than the usual 
length for locals. He is deaf; ringing a 
nearby for his long distance calls that he 
may not lose a message. His smile will be 
brighter next time his bill is paid. 

We will not ask the old doctor who is 
almost blind, to look up his numbers; 
we'll give them to him and ring, doubting 
not that it is appreciated. 

When Mrs. Smith mislays her glasses 
we will not be impatient or cold with our 
reply, but will serve her pleasantly, with 
correct phrases, that she may part with 
her telephone dollars gladly each month. 

When the light flashes or the drop falls, 
we shall sense the importance of that sig- 
nal, and what we may be able to do with 
it, realizing that someone is reaching out 
to us for help, be it trivial or of great 
import, and that on us alone depends the 
outcome of this plea. And we shall an- 
swer it, not with a lot of unnecessary 
words or sputtering, wasted haste, but in 
well-chosen, well-spoken phrases that car- 
ry our spontaneously true spirit of service 
and the assurance of attention. 

One of the worst causes for service 
criticism is occasioned by our not being 
more alert on recall signals, whether flash 
or drop. This can be so easily overcome 
if the operator will concentrate on super- 
vision of connections. This we shall do. 

And we will keep the calling party 
aware of the progress of his local call. 
Where manually operated, we may ring 
the prescribed number of times, or more, 
but he will not know it and be dissatisfied, 
if we do not use our phrases for this and 
dismiss him when unable to complete the 
call. 

We will put more thought and action 
on the uncompleted call, local and long 
distance. If local, ring once more than the 
prescribed amount. The book agent may 
have been gotten rid of; the ever-present 
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household crisis averted; the customer in 
a hurry, cared for; the bandage adjusted; 
or a thousand and one things that cause a 
delay, eliminated. And there will be two 
more pleased subscribers; a different story 
is told when the connection is down and 
we start guessing. 
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tion obtainable, do as Cephas did when his 
pig strayed. Cephas sat down and thought 
of all the places he might go, if he were a 
pig; and Cephas found the pig. We, too, 
shall find more pigs if we follow this pro- 
cedure. 

We will be on the alert for the little 


If a long distance call remains uncom- 
pleted, after all attempts made on informa- 


things—a service criticism, a subscriber 
can’t be heard, a conversation cutting out, 




















HOME-TOWN HEROES 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


We usually associate the word “hero” with one who is of distinguished 
courage, brave, fearless, venturesome. 

We think we do not know many such folks except through newspaper 
and book reading. We think we do not, but—how about the folks in our 
neighborhood; our town? 

“Oh,” you say, “we have never had any heroes in our town. And the 
neighbors on our street are just ordinary folks like ourselves. No, the folks 
who walk our streets, dwell in the several hundred homes, work in offices, 
stores, etc., are not heroes; they are just the general run of people living in 
all towns and cities.” 

The reason we are able to pass such quick judgment is that we image 
only the externals of human life all about us; poor and insufficient means 
by which to judge folks. In bent shoulders we see just that; in shabby, ill- 
fitting clothing just that; and from deformities of all sorts we turn away 
our eyes. ‘ 

The trouble is, we lack imagination. Because of this, we miss the really 
worthwhile things in the lives of most folks, even some of our good friends, 
don’t we? About the only time we use our imagination is when it is quickened 
into life by story writers. 

When reading a good story, how ‘eagerly we read beneath the external 
things in the lives of humans thrown on the screen of our mind by authors; 
how we glory in the hero, grieve with the unfortunate, abhor the knave. But 
we should not need to depend on story writers to create heroes, knaves and 
broken lives to kindle our imagination and grip our interest. All we have 
to do is watch folks in depots, on streets, trains—in fact, anywhere—and 
wonder about them. 

Have we ever given more than an amused glance at the boy and girl in 
a city depot, wo are quite evidently on their wedding journey? Or at the 
time-worn old couple on the opposite end of the same bench, whose wedding 
journey is now a dim memory; whose voices are sharp with a sharpness which 
no longer hurts, when they address each other. 

Have we thought much about the homes we pass as we walk or ride in 
the streets of our town? Homes of every sort and condition; homes in which 
at some time or another there has been wedding, birth, death, love, hate, high 
hope, despair. Let me add, also, hero and heroine. 

No, not Lindbergh and war heroes. I have in mind the folks who go 
uncomplainingly about drab duty in kitchen, office, factory, field, and other 
common ways. They never take on heroic proportions as we view them, 
except in books. 

I am thinking of a faithful old railroad night watchman I once knew, 
who went to his lonely duty rain or shine, for many years. Then came a day 
when his steps seemed to drag, and the night duty became harder and harder 
for him. He knew he had an incurable malady, but he would not tell his 
family. He wanted to save them from grief as long as he could. So no 
matter how ill he felt, he arose from his bed in the evening, filled and cleaned 
the lantern he carried on night duty; no matter how much they urged him to 
give up for a time, at least. 

But one evening after getting his lantern ready (he was very particular 
about his lantern), he said to the home folks: “Tell the office to get someone 
else to take my trick tonight.” Although he knew he had taken his last trick, 
he still would save his family from knowing a little while longer. He had 
stayed by his loved ones and his company almost to the end. Just a quiet, 
retiring little railroad man—and a hero. 
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a line too noisy for good transmission, a 
broken mouthpiece, a broken receiver, a 
frayed cord, a soiled, torn, outdated direc- 
tory; a wire too low across a lawn. All 
of these things and more, we will report, 
before requested. 

Time will be taken on duty or off, to 
explain the various mysteries of telephone 
usage, local and toll, to a subscriber. It 
will help him to solve several problems 
that may have rankled as injustices unex- 
plained. 

We shall keep in mind that we are 
selling an intangible article, that it can- 
not be seen. Therefore, it must be a per- 
fected article, of supreme importance, that 
is unquestionably worth more to our sub- 
scribers every day and every month than 
we are charging for it. 

If we take them into our confidence, inso- 
far as we can, permitting them to see that 
we, at all times, have their best interest 
as the keystone of our efforts to serve, that 
we have nothing to conceal, will adjust an 
error readily, analyze and cure every serv- 
ice criticism, giving freely and pleasantly 
of our time and service to them as persons, 
not so many numbers, it will pay divi- 
dends. 

Some day a door will be softly opened, 
and an old face wreathed in smiles will 
usher in a basket of fresh doughnuts and 
hot coffee, for everyone; and the words 
for a good and friendly service will mean 
more than the food. An inch or two of 
space in the local papers, letters of appre- 
ciation, the name of a certain person re- 
quested, because of sympathy and regret. 
shown over miles of wire, in giving news 
of a fatal accident; flowers, from the 
small boy’s wilted handful “for the pleas- 
ant lady” to the larger bouquets of lovely 
blossoms for “the operators who are so 
nice over the lines”; pounds of candy and 
little personal remembrances at Christmas 
time of a year that has not been too pros- 
perous, find their way to those who have 
given of their best. 

All have found, or will find, their way to 
Averagetown (most of us are not too 
large), bringing a cargo of no intrinsic 
value, but one more treasured by us, a 
message of subscribers’ appreciation and 
satisfaction in an efficient, friendly service, 
that has served their need. A testimonial to 
the tearing down and moving away, one by 
one, of the stones in the old fence of mis- 
understanding, coldness and distrust and its 
replacement by an efficient structure that 
has nothing under cover or to apologize 
for, paying tangible dividends to our pub- 
lic of good service, our companies of in- 
creased numbers in subscriber lists and 
toll usage, but to us, best of all, satisfac- 
tion in having done our job as thoroughly 
as we could. 


Telephone Cable Network from 
New York to Omaha, Neb. 
Officers of the Northwestern Bell Tcle- 
phone Co. say that the longest cable cir- 
cuits in the country are now operating be- 
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tween its headquarters exchange at Omaha, 
Neb., and New York City, and they are 
producing satisfactory results, financially 
as well as mechanically. 

This construction was part of that which 
has been in progress for the last two years, 
and was made complete when, a few weeks 
ago the Des Moines-Omaha section was cut 
into service. Connection of all Bell in- 
struments in Iowa and Nebraska with the 
great Bell System of cable network that 
is being constructed to include most of the 
cities of the country over 50,000 in popu- 
lation, is now complete. The Des Moines- 
Davenport section was completed last fall. 

This work involved the construction of 
seven repeater stations, four of which are 
in buildings specially constructed for that 
purpose, and the installation of 350 miles 
of cable, 75 of which are underground. 
The cost was borne by the Northwestern 
Bell company and the long lines department 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

From the construction standpoint it far 
surpasses the transcontinental line, with 
its 50 shining copper wires, the cables car- 
rying 560 wires. It is part of the network 
that will give to large sections of the 
country the direct station-to-station or per- 
son-to-person service that has been possi- 
ble the last few years on short toll lines. 

The cable goes directly from Daven- 
port, Iowa, to Iowa City, seat of the state 
university, and passes south of Grinnell 
into Des Moines. It passes almost directly 
west to Omaha through Stuart, Atlantic 
and Council Bluffs, with branches to Mus- 
catine and Cedar Rapids. These branch 
cables are underground, but the construc- 
tion is a wide departure from the old scft 
lead sheath. 


Instead, the protection consists of wrap- 
pings of jute and steel tape, with a cover- 
ing over all of asphalt impregnated jute 
on one job, and on the other of fibre tubing 
joined in sections in the trench. Two sub- 
marine armored cables are included in the 
construction. One is under the Mississippi 
river connecting Rock Island,. Ill., with 
Davenport, Iowa, and the other under the 
Cedar river near Cedar Rapids. 

The repeater stations are located at Dav- 
enport, Iowa City, Ewart, Des Moines, 
Stuart, Lewis and Omaha, and others are 
to be put in at Muscatine and Cedar Rap- 
ids. Four of these repeater stations, Dav- 
enport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines and 
Omaha, are located at cities where the 
switching is heavy enough to cause them 
to be included in the parent Bell company’s 
national switching plan. The construction, 
therefore, will serve as trunk lines for 
business between eastern business points 
and midwest commercial centers, as well 
as better supplying the Iowa cities. 

Davenport, Des Moines and Omaha are 
repeater staticns also on the transcontinen- 
tal line, and in case of storm or other 
form of casualty putting one system out 
of business, one line will substitute for 
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the other. [from all of the repeater sta- 
tions connection is made with open-wire 
feeder or branch lines. In some cases the 
repeater stations are being used for local 
exchange purposes, but mainly they are 
either constructed or equipped for the spe- 
cial purpose intended. 

The construction has been standard in 
character, but includes a nuniver of devices 
of the engineers. Even with repeating 
stations and amplifiers, for instance, line 
losses are so great that loading must be 
employed. The practice is to splice in coils 
at regular intervals along the cable. The 
spacing of loading coils is every 6,000 feet 
for ordinary toll message circuits. 

Nitrogen gas under pressure is the trou- 
ble-shooter employed in this cable network. 
Gas is introduced into sections of cable 
several miles long and sealed. Pressure 
gauges signal the alarm by placing a short 
on the circuit, and the resulting registration 
at the nearest repeater station makes it 
easy to figure out where the trouble is 
located. 


Peninsular Telephone Employes 
Awarded Honor Service Pins. 
Telephone employes of the Peninsular 

Telephone Co., of Tampa, Fla., who have 
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completed from five to 30 years of serv- 
ice, were recently presented with service 
pins in honor of the achievement. The 
only one to receive a 30-year pin was 
President W. G. Brorein, who has been 
with the company since its organization in 
1901. 

A. B. Jordan, general 
and P. F. Sigmans, superintendent of main- 


superintendent, 


tenance, received pins for 20 years of 
service. 

Mrs. Anna Gibson, of the traffic depart- 
ment, and Joe Joubert, of the plant de- 
partment each received 15-year pins. Miss 
Ruth Shaffer, of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment; Mrs. Hester Hudgings, secretary to 
the president; R. O. Waith and R. H 
Foster, of the plant department, all re 
ceived 10-year pins, and P. D. Burkett, 
plant engineer, received a pin in recogni- 
tion of five years’ service. 

In addition there have been issued to 
other employes five 25-year pins, six 20- 
year pins, nine 15-year pins, 28 10-year 
pins, and 220 five-year pins. 

These service pins are issued to employes 
attaining five years of service and are of 
gold, centered with the company’s emblem 
and contain a ruby for each five years of 
Penisular 


service with the company. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Careful Ticket Entries Are Conducive to Good Public Relations; 
Carelessness Causes Trouble for Commercial Employes and 
Loses Business As Well As Boosters for the Telephone Company 
By Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Isn’t it strange how big a nickel or dime 
seems to us if we think we are being over- 
charged? Some folks are especially touchy 
if the charge happens to be made by a 
public utility. 

For example, a customer in Springfield, 
Ill., places a_ station-to-station call to 
Cicero, Ill. The day station-to-station rate 
is 90 cents for three minutes. Conversa- 
tion starts two minutes of seven. When 
the customer is through talking, he flashes 
his receiver and asks for the charge on the 
call. The operator computes the number 
of minutes, finds that he talked three min- 
utes, glances at the clock, sees that it is one 
minute after 7 p. m. and quotes the even- 
ing rate, 80 cents for three minutes, and 
fails to encircle the charge quoted. 

The night operator in checking the 
tickets discovers the error, draws a line 
through the incorrect rate and enters the 
correct amount. Everything is lovely until 
the customer receives his bill. Then the 
balloon goes up. He remembers that the 
operator told him the charge on his call 
was 80 cents and now the company is try- 
ing to gouge him for another dime. 

He tells the commercial employe what he 
thinks of the telephone company in general, 
and he does not stop there. He tells his 





friends and neighbors about the way these 
public utilities try to rob you, and that is 
where the greatest harm is done—all be- 
cause an operator forgot to put that circle 
around the charge she quoted to him on 
his call to Cicero. 

So let us be careful, first of all, no‘ to 
quote an incorrect rate. But if we should 
happen to do so, serious trouble can usually 
be avoided and goodwill of our customers 
retained if we encircle the charge and the 
error is discovered in time to advise the 
customer of the mistake before he receives 
his bill. 
tance of this practice, see if you can answer 
question No. 2. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 
1. When a subscriber requests that the 


Now that you realize the impor- 


amount of messenger fee be given him, 
how is this shown on the ticket? 

2. What should you do when the amount 
of any charge is quoted as shown on 
the ticket? 

3. Are transferred tickets taken on an IN 
or an OUT ticket? 

4. What should we say when we ring on 
the wrong line by mistake? 

5. How are sequence calls designated? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, turn to page 24. 
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P. B. X. Current Supply; Use of 
Water in Storage Cells. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

It is very necessary to watch the electro- 
lyte level and to keep it at the proper 
height above the top of the plates in all 
cells comprising the P. B. X. storage 
battery. Electrolyte may be lost from the 
cells by two proc- 
esses, first, by spill- 
ing, and, second, by 
evaporation. . If the 
due to the 
first cause, it is clear 
that acid and water 
will have been lost 
together, and so it is 
necessary to replace 
the lost liquid by 
dilute sulphuric acid 
of the same specific 
gravity as the orig- 
inal electrolyte. If, 
on the other hand, 
the loss is due to the 
second cause, the 
water alone will have 
evaporated and, therefore, the loss in the 
cells must be replaced with pure, distilled 
water; ordinary water will not do. 

Ordinary water may be clear, colorless, 
fresh and agreeable to the taste, excellent 
for washing, etc., and nevertheless be 
totally unfit for use in the P. B. X. storage 
battery cells. This danger arises from 
certain kinds of infinitesimal minerals in 
the water that imperil the proper operation 
of the battery, although their presence is 
not indicated, either by smell, taste, or lack 
of clearness. 

The science of chemistry reveals that, in 
a chemical sense, all natural waters are to 
some degrees impure. 
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Fig. 2. P.B.X. Bat- 
tery Filler Syringe. 


Even rain water, as 
it falls from the clouds, contains matter 
that has been obtained by washing out soot 
and wind-raised dust from the air through 
which it passes. All waters obtained from 
the earth, whether from the surface or 
lower depths, contain dissolved substances 
taken up from the rocks and soils with 
which they have been in contact. 

Water from very low levels, as from 
deeply-bored wells, is likely to contain more 
dissolved substances than surface water, 
because of the great mass of rock through 
which it has percolated. In general, water 
from regions of granite, sandstone and clay 
formations contains less dissolved mineral 
substances than that 
regions. 


from _ limestone 

Furthermore, water from rocky regions 
is purer than that from regions where the 
rock has been disintegrated; that is, broken 
up into its component parts by atmospheric 
influences to form soil, since rocks are 
generally less soluble than soils. Mountain 





waters are relatively pure because they 
usually come into contact with but little 
soil. In addition to dissolved substances, 
water may carry a great deal of suspended 
matter, as, for instance, sand, clay, organic 
matter, etc. 

For P. B. X. storage battery supply, the 
removal from the water of undesirable 
minerals and metallic compounds is very 
important. This is usually accomplished 
by distilling the water before it is used; 
that is, by the action of heat ordinary 
water may be vaporized, and the vapor, 
upon cooling, becomes a liquid again, 
minus the impurities contained in the water. 

All ordinary water-distilling apparatus 
consists of two parts—one in which the 
heat is applied to the wa‘er to be distilled 
and vaporized, called the “still,” and the 
other into which the vapors that are 
formed enter in order to undergo the cool- 
ing that condenses them, termed the “con- 
denser.” 

One of the simplest forms of apparatus 
for the purpose of distilling water for use 
in P. B. X. storage battery cells is shown 
in Fig. 1. Suppose that some water be 
placed in the metal can S, the still, and 
heated. The vapor is passed through the 
coiled tube C called the worm. The vessel 
V called the condenser is filled with cold 
running water entering at E and leaving 
at L, which insures a complete condensa- 
tion of the vapor in the coil C, from which 
the pure water, called “distillate,” drops 
into the glass bottle B. 

All waters used for distilling purposes 
are liable to the formation of a more or 
less solid deposit. Therefore, at the end 
of the distilling operation there is found in 
the bottom of the boiler or still a deposit 
of muddy paste representing the impurities 
contained in the water subjected to dis- 
tillation. This deposit, or sludge, may clog 
up the still; hence it must be removed. 

Sea water may also be distilled, in which 
case it is freed from its salt, and the re- 
sulting liquid does not differ a particle 
from that obtained by distilling fresh 
water. There are many types and makes 
of water stills which are especially de- 
signed for telephone storage battery serv- 
ice. The better grades of stills are made 
with copper; some are lined with block tin 
to prevent the absorption of impurities by 
the water. 

There are several very important rules 
to be observed in replacing loss of water 
from P. B. X. storage battery cells due to 
evaporation or other causes. In the first 
place, as previously stated, it is absolutely 
essential that nothing but distilled water 
be used because it is free from any foreign 
substances which would render it impure 
and unsafe for use with the chemicals in 
the battery cells. For instance, if water 
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is used which contains iron, sulphur or 
certain other elements held in solution, 
chemical action may be set up within the 
cells, which will ruin it so far as its ability 
to perform its function is concerned. 

The second rule is to fill the cells as 
frequently as necessary with pure distilled 
water. The reason for refilling is as 
follows: When a P. B. X. battery is 
charged, gassing takes place. This gassing 
is due to electrolysis of the water which 
causes it to pass hydrogen and 
oxygen. No acid, however, is ever lost in 
this manner. This action might be com- 
pared to that of boiling water in the still. 
If the water has a lime content, it deposits 
on the sides of the still, and it will form 
a very heavy coating as the still is refilled 
from time to time. 

In the case of the storage cell the acid 
is always retained, water only being lost, 
consequently, in order to keep the electro- 
lyte in the cells, which is made up of 
chemically pure (C. P.) sulphuric acid and 
pure distilled water, at its proper specific 
gravity, the original amount of water must 
be replaced at frequent intervals. 

In this might be stated 
that if a storage cell is upset, electrolyte 


off as 


connection it 


will escape, and in such instances it will 
be necessary to replace acid as well as dis- 
tilled water. 

In refilling P. B. X. storage cells the 
syringe type filler, as shown in Fig. 2, will 
be of great aid. The syringe consists of 
a specially-designed hard rubber tube to 
which is fitted a soft rubber bulb. The 
only outlet for the tube is a small hole 
drilled completely through it about 34-inch 
above the bottom, which enables the user 
to regulate the electrolyte at the proper 
height within each cell. 

The filler syringe is used as follows: 
First force out the air by compressing the 
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Fig. 1. A Simple Water Still. 


soft rubber bulb. Then fill it by placing 
the free end in distilled water and releas- 
ing the bulb. With the vent plug removed 
from the battery cells, insert the filler tube 
in a cell. A little of the water is forced 
out of the filler by squeezing the bulb and 
then releasing it. 
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By this method it is possible to force 
just enough distilled water into a cell to 
bring it even with the hole bored through 
the hard rubber filler tube. By forcing a 
little water out of the filler, and testing 
by releasing the bulb, it is possible to de- 
termine when the water has reached the 
level of the 34-inch hole. 

If the water had not reached this level, 
air will be drawn into the hard rubber 
filler tube. Before removing the tube, it 
is well to finally release the bulb. This 
action will draw out excess water from the 
cell, and leave just the required amount 
on the plates. It would be possible, how- 
ever, to draw out of the cell a certain 
amount of the electrolyte and deposit it in 
another cell of the group, but with proper 
care this should not happen. 

The last rule to follow in refilling P. 
B. X. storage cells is just as important 
as those already mentioned. It is one with 
reference to over-filling. If a cell is 
filled too full with distilled water and 
then charging takes place, a certain amount 
of the electrolyte will be forced out of the 
vent plug opening, and will flow over the 
top of the cell. This will cause a certain 
amount of electrolyte to be lost, which will 
create a hazard which will in time result 
in a complete discharge of the cell. 

The container for the distilled water 
used to refill the P. B. X. storage cells 
should be carefully protected to prevent 
impurities from gathering in it. An open 
top vessel should not be used. It is best 
to use a glass bottle, which may be kept 
closed by means of a stopper to prevent 
dust and dirt settling in it.. 

Read Safety First Bulletins and 
Get Through Safely. 

I was glad to see in a recent issue of 
TELEPHONY some illustrations on safety 
first methods and I hope to see more. Sev- 
eral years of intensive instruction when I 
was with the Southern Bell company 
strongly impressed me with the value of 
such lessons. 

The results obtained from the proper 
use of first aid and a trained knowledge of 
safety preventives should be considered 
on a par with other training in our line of 
work. Practically all large public service 
companies have so thoroughly drilled their 
employes in “being cautious” that it is now 
a well-known fact that there are less acci- 
dents in the so-called hazardous occupa- 
tions than there are in the ordinary walks 
of life. 

The price of an education in any voca- 
tion is our willingness to study and ob- 
serve. Just as the “tired business man” 
looks forward to the pleasure of relaxing 
and reading the Sunday papers so do I 
also look forward to Monday to read 
TELEPHONY. It has about the same ex- 
hilarating effect as listening in on a con- 
ference of experts, discussing various live 
topics in the telephone field. 

If you sometimes wonder why some peo- 
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TREES 
By “Buck.” 

I shore do like to git out in the 
woods these balmy days, away from 
all the city’s din, an’ wander through 
the maze of trees a-standin’ all 
aroun’, that rise up straight an’ tall; 
an’ from the daggone hot ole town 
each year [| git this call. 

Perhaps I'll see a loggin’-camp; 
they’re cuttin’ down some trees. It 
makes me sore; my foot I stamp, to 
see these hunks o’ cheese cut down 
these monarchs of the woods, jes’ 
like so much durn grass; but if I’d 
kick, *twould do no good—like so 
much soundin’ brass! 

But wait a minute! Now, perhaps 
I've gone a bit too far. Perhaps 
these here tree-cuttin’ chaps are not 
so bad, by Gar! They take these 
trees when they are down an’ trim 
"em up real slick, an’ scrape the kark 
off all aroun’, an’ each one makes a 
“stick” to put in someone’s pole-line 
where they’ll carry arms an’ wire or 
cable, sev'ral hunnerd pair, so I 
should calm my ire. 

So, here’s to th’ ole tree-cuttin’ 
man, by gosh! We shouldn’t spurn 
’em. They do a durn sight better 
than to chop ’em up an’ burn ’em. 











ple are more successful than others, you 
will invariably find that they know more. 
A foregone conclusion, you may say, but 
he knows more because he studied more. 
There is no royal road to learning. No 
one is considered an authority on a sub- 
ject in which he is not interested. If Pro- 
fessor Einstein was not interested in his 
chosen science, he would be _ relatively 
ignorant of the subject. 

Little as we may think of it, “doing 
right” is largely a matter of education. 
When we were children, our parents often 
sugar-coated our instruction in their effort 
to teach us to use our foresight by reading 
us lessons in rhyme. 

Therefore, with apologies to Mother 
Goose, the following parody is offered with 
the hope that its contents will help to 
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develop the bump of caution of those who 
are inclined to take unnecessary risks. 


Ten Busy Linemen. 
Ten buy linemen, pullin’ slack in line; 
One fails to snap his safety, then there 
were nine. 
Nine busy linemen got reckless ‘cause 
twas late; 
A flying lag wrench hit one, and so 
now there are eight. 
Eight busy linemen, raising pole t'ward 
heaven; 
One failed to ground his pike, hence 
there are seven. 
Seven busy linemen, pulling cable that 
sticks; 
Cne “coons” the messenger, leaving us 
six. 
Six busy linemen, one says, “That wire’s 
not alive”; 
One felt to see, and so we have tive. 
Five busy linemen, reckless, tired and 
sore; 
Used a hand axe for a chisel and now 
we have four. 
Four busy linemen, trimming out a tree; 
One failed to tie himself, so he'd feel 
free. 
Three busy linemen use a plank for a 
ladder; 
Leaving only two, though wiser but 
sadder. 
Two busy linemen 
gong; 
Slip through a barrel top, leaving us 
one. 
One busy lineman now knows what to 
do: 
For he reads the safety bulletin, and 
always gets through. 
Lennox, Ga. j. ¥. 


installing a new 


BrRapy. 


Inexpensive First Aid Kits Used 
by New York Company. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
two first aid kits, which were made to over- 
come certain objections to the ones which 
are offered by the manufacturers of first 
aid supplies. 

The two principal objections to the 
standard kits are that the boxes themselves 
are too expensive and not rugged enough 
to keep their shape when carried on a truck 
with wire, insulators, brackets, bolts and 
other heavy hardware. 

The boxes in the illustrations are gal- 
vanized cutout boxes, as offered by the 
electric wiring trade, except that they are 
made up special without “knock-outs” or 
holes of any kind. 

The smaller box is 5 ins. by 4% ins. by 3 
ins. and its cost is about 50 cents. The 
larger, one is 9 ins. by 4% ins. by 3 ins. 
and cost about 60 cents. The inside of the 
boxes is painted white and a staple is sol- 
dered in to hold the scissors and tweezers. 
A common drawer pull is riveted on the 
outside for a handle. 

The first aid supplies themselves can be 
had in the usual conventional packages or 
may be bought from several manufacturers 
in flat packages about 4% ins. long. These 
fit nicely in the 44-inch dimension of the 
boxes. 

In the illustrations the contents are 
partly of the old type but principally in 

















A Small, Inexpensive First Aid Kit Used 
By a New York Company Which Can Be 
Made in the Telephone Repair Room. 


It is our intention 
to use the new type exclusively when our 
supply of the old type has been exhausted. 
Cazenovia, N. Y. R. Puivtip Hart, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Cazenovia Telephone Corp. 


the new flat packages. 


Movement for State-Wide Im- 
provement of Rural Service. 

The Minnesota Telephone Association is 
making a concerted effort to secure the 
cooperation of every telephone company in 
the state to improve rural telephone service. 
In answer to a number of requests for uni- 
form inspection blanks the association has 
designed and printed inspection blanks for 
switched line companies and these have 
been mailed to all operating companies in 
the state. 

The blanks are printed in three different 
colors. The white blank is to be mailed to 
the secretary of the switched line com- 
pany, after the inspection has been made 
and all questions answered. The yellow 
sheet is to be retained by the exchange 
company, and the pink sheet is to be for- 
warded to Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., of 
the Minnesota association at 618 Hamm 


building, St. Paul. 
Telephone companies are urged to show 














First Aid Kit Used by the Cazenovia (N. 
Y.) Telephone Corp., Which Can be Mado 
at a Cost of Approximately 60 Cents. 
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the pole line routes on the township dia- 
gram. It is urged that inspections be made 
on all switched lines by August 31 so that 
the necessary repairs and replacements may 
be made this fall. 

A letter to operating companies, enclos- 
ing copies of these inspection reports, 
signed by Secretary J. C. Crowley, Jr., 
and President S. A. Rask, of the Minne- 
sota association, reads in part, as follows: 

“Your cooperation in this movement will 
assist us in improving the rural telephone 
service of this state, by improving your 
local condition and each one assuming his 
part it will become a 
provement. 


statewide im- 

You managers who are serving switched 
line companies should know and have a 
record of the physical condition of those 
lines connected to your exchange. If a 
hazard exists due to electric transmission 
lines, your exchange property is likely to 
suffer if a conflict occurs. Here is your 
opportunity. After the inspection has been 
made and your copy is in your files, in case 
of complaint of service you are in a posi- 
tion to advise where the fault lies. We sug- 
gest that you have one or more officers of 
the switched line company with you at the 
time of the inspection. 

Let’s make this a whirlwind effort in 
everybody doing his bit towards complet- 
ing this inspection on or before August 


31, 1931.” 


Bank Directs Attention to Tele- 
phone Company’s Stability. 


A recent advertisement in a series being 
placed in local newspapers by the Athens 
National Bank (with a capital of $125,000 
and surplus of $213,000) in an endeavor to 
direct attention to the stability of Athens, 
Ohio, bears the caption, “Athens Has Suf- 
fered No Real Loss in Telephones Like 
Most Other Cities.”” The text of the adver- 
tisement which refers to the Athens Home 
Telephone Co. of which Dr. C. L. Jones 
is general manager, reads: 

“Being more local in character perhaps 
than any other Athens institution, the 
Home Telephone Co. has made a consistent 
endeavor for more than 30 years past to 
give its telephone-using patrons the very 
latest and most efficient service. 

Athens is the hub of a county system of 
telephone arteries for the bringing in of 
orders to its and 
institutions. 


wholesalers business 

Many of its 175 stockholders made a suf- 
ficient investment so that the dividends on 
same take care of the cost of their service. 

For many weeks past workmen have 
been engaged in extending the underground 
system beneath more of the better streets. 
Each year cables are installed therein 
which tend to improve and stabilize the 
service during stormy times. Eventually 
Athens will have a comprehensive under- 
ground system.” 
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I Wonder Why, of an Observing 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLaIn. 

I wonder why more effort has not been 
directed toward the development of a non- 

slipping ladder? 

Ladders slipping have been responsible 
for the injury or death of many telephone 
workmen. Ladder manufacturers have for 
years tried to find some substance to place 
on the ends of the ladder which rests on 
the floor but with small success. 

Rubber has been tried but after being in 
use a short period of time slips even worse 


than the wood on wood or concrete. Gen- 

















Ladder for Inside Exchange Work Equippea 
With Non-Slipping Shoes of Cork. 


erally one man is assigned to hold the base 
of the ladder while a second one performs 
the work above. 

The principal trouble with the crdinary 
type ladder is that there is not enough 
contact surface between it and the floor on 
which it rests. We found that by placing 
a cork-faced shoe about four inches wide 
and six inches long on each ladder leg tha‘ 
it held firmly without the slightest danger 
of the ladder slipping. 

This shoe can be fastened with one bolt 
so that it automatically fits the angle re- 
quired. The shoes can be metal with the 
cork facing slipped in, or can be of wood 
with the cork fastened on with 
When screws are used, the heads should 
be sunk well into the cork. 

A test was made with one of these lad 
ders and it was found that it would hold 
fast on a well-polished floor. Needless to 
say, if it holds well on a polished floor 
there is no danger of it slipping on an 
ordinary floor, such as wood, concrete orf 
terraza. I believe that such a non-slip- 
ping ladder shoe fills a big need in the 
telephone field. 


screws. 











Commission Approves St. Paul Merger 


Purchase by Northwestern Bell of Common Stock of Tri-State Company of St. 
Paul (Owned by Tri-State Consolidated) Approved by Minnesota Commission— 
Toll Charge Between Twin Cities to Be Eliminated; Other Changes in Rates 


The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, in an order handed down 
July 21, authorized the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to purchase the common 
stock of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, which is owned by 
the Tri-State Consolidated Telephone Co. 
The order is conditional upon the accept- 
ance of certain rate reductions and service 
changes in the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
exchange areas. 

The application of David L. Friedman 
to the commission, to withhold its approval 
to the stock transfer until the completion 
of the commission’s investigation of tele- 
phone rates in the St. Paul area, was de- 
nied for the reason that the 1931 legisla- 
tive session refused and declined to pro- 
vide sufficient funds by special appropria- 
tion to enable the commission to complete 
its present pending rate investigation. 


The commission states, in its findings, 
that “the Theodore Gary & Co. not being 
an operating telephone company within this 
state, had a right to purchase the Tri- 
State company stock without the consent 
or approval of this commission.’ In fact, 
the commission has no authority or juris- 
diction over the sale and transfer of tele- 
phone stock, bonds, securities, etc., within 
the state to any person, company or cor- 
poration not being a telephone owner or 
operator within the state at the time of 
the acquisition of the stock, bonds, securi- 
ties, etc., and likewise the commission had 
no authority or power to prevent Theodore 
Gary & Co. from transferring its Tri-State 
stock company to the Tri-State Consoli- 
dated company, one of the petitioners 
herein. 


“The commission likewise submitted 
amendments to this law to the 1931 legisla- 
ture to extend its jurisdiction over holding 
companies, which amendments were like- 
wise not enacted.” 


First Step in Transaction. 

This order of the Minnesota commission 
concludes the first step toward the consum- 
tation of the plan to unify telephone serv- 
ice in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area; as 
announced in TELEPHONY of August 23, 
1930. This article tells of the joint an- 
nouncement by the Tri-State and North- 
western Bell companies to the effect that 
application would be made to the Minne- 
Sota commission for permission to the 
Northwestern Bell to acquire the telephone 
system of the Tri-State company in the 
city of St. Paul and four small exchanges 
suburban thereto, for the purpose of uni- 
fing telephone service in ‘the adjoining 
Cities. 


If such permission is granted, the an- 
nouncement stated, the remainder of the 
extensive property of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.—the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. and some seven other 
properties affiliated with the group in Min- 
nesota—will remain under present control, 
which is the Gary interests, excepting that 
in the transfer some through toll lines may 
be included in order to consummate a more 
practical operating setup for the divided 
territories. 

Hearing on Application. 

The application of the Tri-State Con- 
solidated Telephone Co. and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for consent to 
the transfer of the common stock of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
the Northwestern Bell came up for hearing 
before the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on December 1, 1930. 

F. E. Randall of Omaha, Neb., and E. A. 
Prendergast of Minneapolis, appeared for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.; C. 
B. Randall, of St. Paul, for the Tri-State 
Consolidated Telephone Co.; Eugene 
O’Neill, corporation counsel, for the city 
of St. Paul; and Sterling, Converse & 
Spence, attorneys, representing David L. 
Friedman. 

Eugene O’Neill, corporation counsel for 
the city of St. Paul, filed no objection to 
the transfer; Sterling, Converse & Spence 
objected to the stock transfer and filed a 
written objection alleging that the stock 
‘ransfer should be withheld and not ap- 
proved until after the completion of the 
present rate investigation in St. Paul. 

After further investigation and due con- 
sideration of all the matters herein in- 
volved, the commission issued the follow- 
ing statement of its findings, under date of 
July 21, 1931: 

“That the Tri-State Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. is a corporation organized under 
the laws of the state of Delaware but is 
not an operating telephone company within 
the state of Minnesota and is a mere hold- 
ing company. 

That the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. is a corporation organized under the 
laws of the state of Iowa and is duly 
authorized to do business in the state of 
Minnesota and has been, and is, conducting 
a general telephone business in Minnesota 
and adjoining states and has a highly de- 
veloped operating organization within the 
state of Minnesota. 

That the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is a corporation organized under 
the laws of the state of Maine and duly 
authorized to do business within the state 
of Minnesota and has been, and is, doing a 
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general telephone business in Minnesota 
and owns and operates an effective system 
of telephone exchanges and toll lines in 
southern Minnesota and the telephone ex- 
change in the city of St. Paul. It also 
owns stock in other telephone companies 
operating in Minnesota 
states. 

That during the years 1929 and 1930, 
Theodore Gary & Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
purchased and became the owners of prac- 
tically 99 per cent of the Tri-State common 
stock. 

That Theodore Gary & Co. is not a tele- 
phone operating company within the state 
of Minnesota. 

That subsequent to Theodore Gary & Co. 
having acquired substantially all of the 
Tri-State common stock, Theodore Gary & 
Co. transferred this stock to the Tri-State 
Consolidated company, one of the 
titioners herein. 

That Theodore Gary & Co. and the Tri- 
State company did not enter any appear- 
ance upon the hearings and are not parties 
to this proceedings. 

The application of David L. Friedman 
to this commission to withhold its approval 
of the stock transfer here involved until 
completion of the commission’s investiga- 
tion of the telephone rates in the St. Paul 
exchange is hereby denied for the reason 
that the 1931 legislative session refused and 
declined to provide sufficient funds by spe- 
cial appropriation to enable this commis- 
sion to complete its present pending rate 
investigation. 

Theodore Gary & Co. not being an oper- 
ating telephone company within this state 
(section 20 of chapter 183 of the general 
laws of 1919) had a right to purchase the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock 
without the consent or approval of this 
commission. 

Commission Without Authority. 

“In fact, the commission has no authority 
or jurisdiction over the sale arid transfer 
of telephone stock, bonds, securities, etc., 
within the state to any person, company or 
corporation not being a telephone owner or 
telephone operator within the state at the 
time of the acquisition of the stock, bonds, 
securities, etc., and likewise the commis- 
sion had no authority or power to prevent 
Theodore Gary & Co. from transferring 
its Tri-State stock company to the Tri- 
State Consolidated company, one of the 
petitioners herein. 

The commission likewise submitted 
amendments to this law to the 1931 legis- 
lature to extend its jurisdiction over hold- 


and adjoining 


peti- 


ing companies, which amendments likewise 
were not enacted. 
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That because the St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis exchanges are so closely related that 
the providing of telephone service is to a 
large extent a common problem and that 
the best results for the public both as to 
rates and service can be obtained under the 
same ownership. 

That certain reductions and changes in 
the rate schedule and certain new classes 
of service should, in the opinion of the 
commission, be provided and become effect- 
ive as soon as practical after the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., one of the 
petitioners herein, acquires the stock con- 
trol of the Tri-State company and that the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. should 
provide facilities in order to make availa- 
ble the following: 

Changes in Rates and Classifications. 

“That the company should provide facili- 
ties in order to make available in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis residence two-party meas- 
ured service at a net monthly rental of 
$2.50 for 50 messages and 5 cents for each 
additional message. That the residence in- 
dividual line flat rate service in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis should be reduced from 
$3.75 per month net to $3.50 per month net. 

That there should be established and put 
in effect in St. Paul a business individual 
line measured service at a rate of $5.50 per 
month net for 80 messages and 4 cents for 
each additional message. This service is 
now being furnished in Minneapolis. 

That the service connection charges 
where instrumentalities are in place should 
be reduced from $3 for business and $2 
for residence telephone to $1 for each. 

That the rate for foreign exchange serv- 
ice is lower in Minneapolis than that now 
in effect in St. Paul and that the St. Paul 
exchange should be given the benefit of 
the Minneapolis rate, and that foreign ex- 
change service rate should accordingly be 
reduced. 

That the rates for St. Paul rural sub- 
scribers be reduced from $4 for business 
and $3 for residence to $3 net for business 
and $2.50 net for residence. This reduc- 
tion places the St. Paul rural subscribers 
on the same basis as the Minneapolis rural 
subscribers. 

That the rates in both cities for semi- 
public business service be reduced from $8 
for 160 messages to $6 for 90 messages 
and 5 cents for each additional message. 

That the excess mileage rate now in 
effect in St. Paul should be changed from 
60 cents for one-quarter mile to 30 cents 
for one-eighth mile, this being the same 
rate now in effect in Minneapolis. 

That the company should establish in St. 
Paul a service known as wiring plans at 
the same rates as now in effect in Minne- 
apolis. This class of service is a sub- 
stitute for small private branch exchange 
users at lower charges. 

That the rate for private branch ex- 
change stations not being provided with 
exchange service shall be reduced in St. 
Paul from $1.25 to $1 per month. 
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That all reductions and changes with the 
exception of residence individual line rate 
reduction, the introduction of both business 
and residence measured service, shall be- 
come effective on the first of the month 
following the acquisition by the North- 
western company of the Tri-State stock, 
and that the company shall proceed with 
due diligence to install the necessary facili- 
ties to make available the measured service 
for business and residence service as here- 
inbefore set forth, at which time the re- 
duction in the residence individual line 
service shall likewise become effective. 

Before these rates can be established, it 
will be necessary that there be installed in 
both cities a considerable amount of equip- 
ment, as well as meters, to count the calls, 
at a cost of approximately $250,000 and it 
will require several months before such 
equipment can be installed and the afore- 
mentioned service established. 

It is the belief of this commission that 
the aforementioned reductions and service 
changes will bring about a saving to the 
telephone users in the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis aggregating $332,000 per 
annum. 

That the purchase of the stock by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. upon the 
conditions as hereinbefore outlined will be 
of public interest and benefit. It is obvious 
that it will take some time to determine 
the effect of the reduced rate schedules 
specified herein and as additional equip- 
ment will be required, since there will be 
considerable shifting of subscribers from 
one class of service to another upon the 
acquisition by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of control of the exchange in St. 
Paul and its acceptance of the reduced 
rates hereinbefore specified; and because 
of the commission’s lack of funds to con- 
tinue its state-wide telephone rate investi- 
gation, the investigation now pending as 
to the St. Paul exchange is indefinitely 
postponed. 

It is therefore ordered that the North- 
western. Bell Telephone Co., by its accept- 
ance of the rate reductions and service 
changes, hereinbefore specified, be, and 
hereby is, authorized to purchase the com- 
mon stock of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. owned by the Tri-State Con- 
solidated Telephone Co.. and that the rates 
and service changes hereinbefore set forth 
are approved as just and reasonable.” 


New Section of Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone Circuit Cut Into Use. 

A new link was forged in the proposed 
trans-Canada telephone system on Satur- 
day, July 4, when Montreal, Quebec, and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, were brought into 
direct voice contact over the circuit wires 
of the Bell Telephone Co..of Canada and 
the Manitoba Government Telephone Sys- 
tem. This will compose the third section 
in the all-Canadian chain of talking chan- 
nels which is expected to connect Halifax 
with Vancouver by the end of this year. 
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The opening of the Montreal-Winnipeg 
circuit was without ceremony but marked 
a significant forward step in the develop- 
ment of the trans-Canada telephone com- 
munication that has been occupying the 
attention of telephone engineers throughout 
the Dominion during the past three years. 
Experts of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada who were in charge of the final 
tests made on the new line from the Mon- 
treal end, stated that the cut-in of the new 
circuit was a complete success from the 
viewpoints of both transmission and recep- 
tion. 

The Montreal-Winnipeg inauguration 
was preceded a few hours by the cut-in of 
a third Toronto-Winnipeg circuit. This 
new line, however, is direct and does not 
require switching at North Bay, as do the 
others. Two of the Toronto-Winnipeg cir- 
cuits are carrier equipped, but the third 
one is of open-wire construction with 
eight-inch spacing instead of the usual 12 
inches on Canadian circuits. 


Newspaper Item Aids in Selling 
Additional Pay Station Service. 
The author of “The Diary,” a well- 

known column in a Montreal daily news- 
paper, recently wrote a paragraph about 
observing the inconvenience to which 
telephone-using customers were subjected 
at the noon-hour in a downtown restaurant 
when they had to wait in line to use the 
one telephone booth. 

The item was brought to the attention of 
the Bell telephone company sales supervisor 
who recalled that telephone salesmen had 
been trying for two years to place addi- 
tional facilities in that particular restau- 
rant. Another attempt was made, the 
salesman referring to the newspaper article, 
and the over-due sale was completed. 











Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 19. 

1 Enter “quote mg chg” in the special 
instruction space on the face of the 
ticket. 

2. Whenever a charge is quoted, the 
charge should be encircled. If you 
quote a wrong rate, the person respon- 
sible for rating the tickets will discover 
the error and in most cases will be able 
to secure an acceptance for the correct 
amount from the calling party by call- 
ing him and advising him of the error 
at that time. These errors are difficult 
to explain if the customer does not 
know about the error being made until 
he receives his bill. 

3. A ticket transfer is recorded on an 
OUT ticket. 

4. If you ring on a wrong line by mistake, 

excuse the call by saying, “I am sorry; 

you were called by mistake.” 

Sequence calls are designated by hav- 

the entry “Seq.” in the special instruc- 

tion space. 
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At Right: 

Strowger Rotary 
Secondary Line- 
switches at Terre 
Haute. 











The Handsome Head- 
quarters Building of the 
Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Company at Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 





Strowger 
Lineswitches at Terre Haute, Indiana 


Plunger Type Primary 








Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


Rectory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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The Latest in Private Exchange Service 


New Private Dial System, Presented by Automatic Electric Inc., Combines 
Automatic Intercommunication With In and Out Trunk Service, Without 
Attendant’s Cabinet—Capacities Up to 20 Lines and Five Central Office Trunks 


By T. G. Martin, 


Chief Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc. Chicago. 


The development of more up to date 
and more adequate types of private dial 
telephone systems has been one of the 
most notable features of telephone prog- 
ress in recent times. The needs of the 
larger residences, moderate-sized business 
concerns, professional offices and other rel- 
atively small users of private exchange 
service have been given particularly close 
attention. 

A careful analysis of the needs of such 
users and of the shortcomings of existing 
types of equipment, has been made the 
basis of commercial and engineering stud- 
ies which have resulted in the development 
and perfection of a new type of private 
dial system which offers distinct and 
unique advantages. 

This new system, known as the Type 
31 Strower P-A-X, has .been developed 





eliminating entirely the necessity for an 
attendant and an attendant’s switchboard, 
the expense of which is sometimes a de- 
ciding factor in eliminating consideration 
of this type of service. 

In its essentials, the Type 31 P-A-X is 
of the famiilar Strowger type, utilizing 
the time-proved Strowger switching equip- 
ment for the switchboard proper and the 
monophone, with suitable modifications, 
for the substations. 

The switchboard may be had in two 
sizes—for either a 10-line or a 20-line sys- 
tem. Each of these has an initial capacity 
of two intercommunicating and two trunk 





phone to obtain information over the local 
intercommunicating system from another 
station. 

While a trunk is being held, the person 
waiting on the trunk cannot hear or in- 
trude into the local conversation, nor can 
any other station engage the held trunk. 
After the local conversation is completed, 
the trunk call can again be taken up; or, 
if the local party replaces his monophone 
hand unit without returning to the trunk 
call, the trunk connection is automatically 
released. Five of the stations can also be 
equipped for answering trunk calls while 
holding a connection or another trunk. 
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Three Small Levers on Each Monophone Take the Place of the Attendant’s Cabinet—The Complete Equipment Is Compactly Contained 
in This Steel Cabinet, Which Is Available in a Variety of Finishes—Equipment Units and Battery Are Individually Covered, Presenting 
An Orderly Appearance When Cabinet Is Opened. 


and perfected by the engineering staff of 
Automatic Electric Inc. It is now pre- 
sented by that company to telephone ex- 
change mariagers and to prospective users 
as the ultimate in private exchange service 
for those whose maximum requirements 
fall within the limits of its size. 

Heretofore, in the private exchange 
service for the smaller concern there has 
been the necessity for the constant em- 
ployment of an attendant to intercept and 
distribute incoming calls, and, in the case 
of the manual P.B.X., to set up interior 
connections. 

The ordinary private dial system already 
offers the advantages of automatic interior 
connections; but the Type 31 P-A-X in- 
cludes, in addition, facilities for answering 
incoming calls from any telephone, and, 
when necessary, transferring them, thus 


calls at one time, and is wired to handie 
simultaneously an ultimate of four inter- 
communicating and five trunk calls. 

The 10-line system can be expanded to 
a 20-line P-A-X, if required, at any time. 
The expansion of these systems, up to 
their ultimate capacities, is accomplished 
merely by the addition of line, trunk, and 
connecting-link apparatus, as the neces- 
sary wiring and framework are supplied 
on the initial installation. 

The most outstanding feature of this 
system is that any or all of the te!ephone 
stations may be equipped for answering in- 
coming central-office calls, and for trans- 
ferring them, in case some other station 
is wanted, by dialing the two-digit number 
of the desired station. This feature also 
permits a person talking over a trunk-line 
to hold this call while using the same tele- 
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Another important feature is the provi- 
sion made for restricting “out” service to 
any desired number of local te‘ephones. 
Any number of stations can be equipped 
to originate trunk-line calls, or can be re- 
stricted from placing such calls. <A _ sta- 
tion provided with means for receiving 
outside calls can be so restricted by a sim- 
ple change in its line circuit. 

In the event that anyone attempts to 
place an outside call from such a station, 
a busy tone will be heard. For stations 
arranged ouly for local intercommunica- 
tion, no sub-base is provided for the mono- 
phone, so‘access to a trunk-line is not pos- 
sible. 

Monophone desk sets are used throug!i- 
out, and those at stations with trunk-con- 
necting facilities are mounted on a sul- 
base as shown. This sub-base contains the 
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locking lever-type keys which are required 
for placing and answering trunk calls. 

These keys are interlocked with the mon- 
ophone switch, and are all restored to nor- 
mal when the hand-unit is placed in its 
cradle at the completion of a call. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to check the po- 
sitions of the levers before making or an- 
swering a call. 

Either two or three keys may be pro- 
vided, depending upon the trunk facilities 
desired at each individual station. The 
middle and right-hand lever keys (desig- 
nated “Ans” and “Out,” respectively), are 
always provided. The left-hand lever key 
(designated “S”) is used for holding one 
trunk call while answering another. As 
mentioned, only five 
can be provided with this feature. 

The push-button in the top of the sub- 
base, and at the right of the lever keys, is 
used for flashing the central office operator 
when trunk calls are extended to manual 
exchanges, and for correcting errors in 
dialing. For the reason that depressing 
the monophone switch unlocks and permits 
the operated lever keys to restore to nor- 
mal, the switch cannot be used for “flash- 
ing” the operator, nor for correcting dial- 


previously stations 


ing errors. 

Special effort has been made to mini- 
mize the number of wires in the local 
lines. Trunk-answering stations equipped 
with two keys require six wires, and those 
with three keys require eight wires. The 
loop resistance of local lines, for trunk- 
serving telephones as well as for purely 
local stations, may be as high as 200 ohms. 
Any station may, therefore, be arranged 
for trunk service, regardless of its dis- 
tance from the switchboard. 


The cost of line wiring may be further 
reduced by centralizing the switchboard 
with respect to the trunk-service stations, 
so that the more distant stations which 
would be largely restricted to local serv- 
ice, would require only two wires per line. 
Standard monophones may be used for lo- 
cal service stations, as no keys are required 
for intercommunicating calls. 


On local calls, lifting the monophone 
hand unit from the cradle causes a “find- 
er-connector” to automatically engage the 
line, and sends “dial-tone” to the calling 
telephone. The calling party then dials the 
two-digit number of the desired station. 
The connection is completed and the called 
bell rung automatically. The called sta- 
tion answers by simply lifting the mono- 
Phone hand unit, cutting off the ringing 
current. If the called line is busy, the 
calling party receives the busy tone. 

\ standard ringer is used to indicate in- 
coming intercommunicating calls. To in- 
dicate incoming trunk-line calls a regular 
ringer or lamp, or both, are employed. 
This equipment may be duplicated at as 
many locations as required. 

Ine signal is common to all of the in- 
coming trunks, and a person answering 
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Swinging Shelves and Removable Covers 
Permit Easy Access to Equipment Units 
and Battery. 


need not knew which trunk is carrying 
the call. It is merely necessary to remove 
the hand unit from the cradle, and operate 
the “Ans” key. These operations cause 
the trunk-line equipment to find the an- 
swering station automatically and to con- 
nect it to the proper trunk. 

To establish an outgoing trunk connec- 
tion no dialing is required, and it is not 
necessary to know which trunk is to be 
used. The monophone hand unit is re- 
moved from the cradle and the “Out” key 
operated. The switching equipment auto- 
matically selects an idle trunk. If all 
trunks are busy, it returns busy tone. The 
calling party may then wait, and will se- 
cure the first trunk to become available. 

Ringing current, dial tone, and busy tone 
are generated at the switchboard, so it is 
not necessary to use expensive trunk-cable 
pairs to supply these signaling currents 
from the central office. The operating 
current is 24 volts, supplied by a 12-cell 
storage battery of 24 ampere-hour capac- 
ity, made up of four closed-type three-cell 
units. This battery may be charged over 
cable conductors from the main office, or 
the necessary charging equipment may be 
installed with the switchboard. 

The entire equipment is enclosed in a 
steel cabinet 5 ft. 10 ins. high, 3 ft. 2 ins. 
wide, and 1 ft. 4 ins. deep. The small 
size of this cabinet makes it possible to 
install it in an out-of-the-way location. 
On the other hand, it is sufficiently hand- 
some in appearance that it may be installed 
in an exposed place, with full assurance 
that it will harmonize with fine in- 
terior. 


any 





New York Telephone Co. Has 
Slight Loss in Telephones. 


There was a net loss of 3,648 telephones 
in the territory of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in the first five months of 1931, 
James S. McCulloh, president, says in a 
statement to the stockholders. There were 


‘ operating the company’s plant. 
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2,622,658 telephones in service at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

“Telephone usage has been somewhat re- 
stricted by the disturbed business situa- 
tion,” President McCulloh said. ‘“Reve- 
nues from local service for the period from 
January to May, inclusive, of this year 
were slightly greater than for this period 
last year. Toll revenues were slightly less. 

“Approximately $36,761,000 were 
pended on plant additions, betterments and 
improvements during the first five months 


ex- 


of this year, which figure compares with 
$38,522,000 for the like period of 1930. 
Through controllable 
operating expense has been reduced. 
Fixed charges, including taxes, mainte- 
nance, depreciation and the cost of capital 
invested in the property, constitute approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the 


various economies, 


expense of 
These ex- 
penses are fundamental costs and are not 
susceptible of material change during pe- 
riods of prosperity or adversity. This 
fact operates to prevent a reduction in the 
cost to the company of rendering telephone 
service in periods of lessened telephone 
usage.” 


Cross Between Power Line and 
Toll Telephone Circuits. 


A 66,000-volt power line can cause a 
lot of telephone trouble, as officials of the 
Home Telephone Co., Wabash, Ind., and 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., together 
with the Northern Indiana 
can testify. A power wire which gradually 
had been stretching finally came in contact 
with the toll lines of the Indiana Bell com- 
pany which extend through Wabash county. 

As contact was made, it set the long 
distance, and in some local, 
switchboards buzzing in almost every tele- 
phone exchange in that section of the state, 
or from Indianapolis to South Bend and 
from Lafayette to beyond Fort Wayne. It 
took more than three hours to locate and 
clear the trouble. 


Power Co., 


instances 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, July 27: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, 74@8c. Lead— 


Steady. Spot New York, $4.40; East St. 
Louis, 4.22c. Zinc—East St. Louis spot 
and future, 3.87c. Antimony — 6.75c. 


Quicksilver—$95.00. 


Historic Exchange Name in Mon- 
treal, Canada, Passes from Use. 
With the closing of UPtown telephone 

exchange in Montreal, Can., at the end of 

June, to make way for the steady conver- 

sion to dial service, there passed a_his- 

toric landmark in the communication life 
of Canada’s metropolis during 44 years. 
The diary of Charles Fleetford Sise, 
former president and father of C. F. Sise, 
the present head of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, records that on December 14, 
1887, “UPtown exchange is working.” 
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THE NEW RELIABLI 








DESIGNED TO SIMPLIFY 
INSTALLATION, TO OUT- . 
LAST THE CABLE, TO 
IMPROVE ON WEATHER- 
PROOFING, TO SIMPLIFY 
DROP WIRING AND TO 
PRODUCE A CABLE 
TERMINAL IN KEEPING 
WITH THE PROGRESS 
OF TELEPHONE ART. 


y ie Company 


3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Illinois § 3 
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RU" CABLE TERMINAL 


COVER 
Reversible sliding type—weather-proof. 
Surrounds jumper wires back of fanning plate. 
Heavy zinc—ribbed and rigid—no sharp edges or corners. 
Gravity catches hold cover in raised position and out of the way. 
Bronze chain is used so cover cannot be dropped. 


FANNING AND FACE PLATES 
Unobstructed flat working surface—cover grips edges of fanning plate and cannot contact 
with binding posts. 
Highest grade bakelite face plate with bosses for greater surface distance between lugs. 


The long, heavy binding posts are spun over so nuts cannot come off and are proof against 
season cracking. 


Wire slides into position on binding post when pressed against beveled edges of washers. 
5/16" fanning holes—plenty for party lines. 

All steel parts hot-galvanized. 

Guide rings for jumpers—easily re-located when terminal is reversed. 


BRACKET 


Detachable, universal—one size bracket for all R U Terminals. 
Simplified mounting—no danger of striking terminal or cable while driving lags. 


CABLE CHAMBER 
Cast iron—will outlast the cable. 
Sand-blasted so heavy coating of galvanizing will adhere firmly to casting. 


ATTACHMENTS 


No. 19 gauge double wrapped cable used for all stubs—standard 6 ft. in the clear. 
Lead nipple cable guard is soldered to nozzle. 

Solder-dipped nozzle—threaded into casting. 

Non-cracking, crevice filling Reliable compound in pot-heads—moisture-proof. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR SAMPLES 


leciric Company 





3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








When communicating with Reliable Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 














Personal Notes from the Field 





A. E. Lewellen has been transferred 
from the Bowling Green, Ohio, exchange 
of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Bellevue, to Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Kevin F. Gould has been assigned to 
assist the supervisor of force adjustment 
of the Associated Telephone Utilities Sys- 
tem, Madison, Wis., as well as to supervise 
the preparation of traffic studies. 


Harry M. Engh, general manager oi 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., with 
laeadquarters in Erie, Pa., recently sur- 
prised his friends and co-workers by an- 
nouncing his marriage to Miss Esther 
Reinwald, assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Engh has been located at Erie since 
the summer of 1927 when he assumed the 
management of the public relations depart- 
ment of the Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie. 
Less than a year later he was made general 
manager of the company. Upon _ the 
organization, in 1930, of the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp., to consolidate into one 
unit the Pennsylvania holding of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities Co., of Madison, 
Wis., Mr. Engh was made its general 
manager. 

Prior to becoming affiliated with the 
Mutual Telephone Co. in 1927, Mr. Engh 
was ‘for 15 years engaged in public utility 
appraisal work, in the employ of «he Amer- 
ican Appraisal Co. For nine years he was 
manager of the public utility department 
of that company. 

A. J. Adams, manager of the Lucas 
County Telephone Co., Chariton, Iowa, was 
recently named as a member of the city 
council of that city. “The new councilman 
takes his office with a long record of civic 
activity,” to quote from a local newspaper. 
“He is now a member of the board of 
directors of the Community Club, as well 
as active in many other church and civic 
activities.” 

Ralph R. Borman, district manager of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the past five years, 
has resigned to assume the position of gen- 
eral sales manager of the toy division of 
the Smith Welding Equipment Corp., in 
which he has become financially interested. 

Pliny Simpson, of Salina, Kans., has 
been appointed manager of the Kansas 
Home Telephone Co., of Fredonia, Kans., 
operating some 1,300 stations in that city 
and vicinity. 

Smith Daniel, local manager of the 
Starke County Telephone Co. at Knox, 
Ind., has been made district plant super- 
intendent of the exchanges of the United 
Telephone Co. in Starke and St. Joseph 
counties. These include Knox, Hamlet, 
North Judson, San Pierre, New Carlisle, 
Lakeville, Walkerton and North Liberty. 


Sam H. Shutt, of Waco, Texas, for 
the past 12 years general superintendent 
of the Texas Long Distance Telephone 
Co., has been appointed general manager 
of the Texas properties of the Telephone 
Bond & Share Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
effective August 1. His headquarters will 
be located in Sherman, Texas. 

In his position as general manager of 
these telephone properties, Mr. Shutt will 
have direct charge of operations, reliev- 

















Sam H. Shutt Has Been Appointed General 

Manager of the Texas Properties of the 

Telephone Bond & Share Co., with Head- 
quarters in Sherman, Texas. 


ing C. A. Shock, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Texas Tele- 
phone Co., of a great deal of the routine 
that has heretofore fallen to him. 

L. S. Gardner, vice-president of the 
Texas Home Telephone Co. and president 
of the Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Texas Long Distance Tel- 
ephone Co., with headquarters in Waco, to 
succeed Sam H. Shutt. 

Elmer C. Weakley, of Plattsburg, Mo., 
has been appointed acting general manager 
of the Middle State Utilities Co., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
M. L. Golladay, general manager of the 
company for the past five years. 

Carl A. Swanson, district traffic super- 
intendent of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Minneapolis, Minn., for the 
past three years, has been promoted to the 
position of district manager. 

H. E. Harrison, for many years man- 
ager of the Kansas Home Telephone Co., 
of Fredonia, has been transferred to Con- 
way Springs, Kans., where a new district 
organization of telephone properties owned 
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by the Western Telephone Corp. is under 
way. He will be district manager for a 
new unit with headquarters in Conway 
Springs. 

C. R. Willis, of Madison, Wis., super- 

visor of force adjustment for the central 
and eastern operating companies of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities System, was 
recently transferred to Muskegon, Mich., 
as traffic superintendent for the Michigan 
Associated Telephone Co. 
A graduate of the school of engineering 
of the University of Tennessee, Mr. Willis’ 
first employment was in the Atlanta, Ga., 
offices of the Foundation Co. of New York. 
He was later affiliated with the Super 
Power Co. of Illinois with headquarters 
in Pekin, Ill. 

Mr. Willis began his telephone work with 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., of Mad- , 
ison, Wis., in July, 1929. After working 
for several months with a _ construction 
crew, he was sent to Plymouth, Wis., as 
troubleman. From that point he was 
shifted to various exchanges and from 
September, 1929, to January, 1930, he was 
located at Wausau as 
switchroom repairman. 


and 
His next transfer 
was to the Portage exchange, where he 
served as assistant wire chief. 

In March, 1930, Mr. Willis was ap- 
pointed assistant toll line engineer at Mad- 
ison, later becoming toll line engineer and 
then supervisor of force adjustment. Re- 
cently he was transferred to Muskegon as 
trafic superintendent. 

Robert W. Hayes, district traffic su- 
perintendent for the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at St. Cloud, Minn., has 
been appointed district traffic superintend- 
ent at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harry M. Golden, supervisor of traffic 
studies for the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties System, Madison, Wis., has been pro- 
moted to the position of supervisor of 
force adjustment. 

E. E. Surface, district toll traffic su- 
perintendent for the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been appcinted district traffic superintendent 
at St. Cloud. 

Fred G. Williamson, of Lebanon, Ind., 
has assumed charge of the Bowling Green, 
Ohio, area of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters in Bellevue. 

J. L. Biddle, for the past four years 
local manager for the Winona Telephone 
Corp., at Kentland, Ind., has been made 
district plant superintendent for the United 
Companies of Indiana, with headquarters 
in Kentland. The following plants will be 
under his jurisdiction: Kentland, Morocco 
Brook, Earl Park, Attica, Veedersburg, 
Covington, Newtown, Mellott, Waynetown, 
Brown’s Valley, Waveland, Russellville, 
Stone Bluff, Monticello, Flora, Burlington 


troubleman 
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Part of 

the equip- 

ment used 

in producing 
“P&H Process” 

Poles. 








P&H Process Poles 








Can You Get P&H Butt Treatment 


THE outstanding results achieved in the “P & H Process” 
of Butt-Treatment are not just happenstance. The 
“P&H” Guaranteed Saturation of at least thirty-six 
pounds of preservative per cubic foot to a sapwood depth 
of one-half inch throughout the groundline area, and the 
“P&H” Guaranteed one-half inch sapwood Penetration 
are the products of a predetermined series of operations, 
all under laboratory control. 


The machine shaving of the groundline area before perforat- 
ing, the correct perforating pattern to insure thorough 
saturation, the minute perforations, the perforating of poles 
under a spray of water, and the predetermined duration of 
treatment and oil temperature control are but a few of the 
scientifically definite operations which produce “P&H 
Process” Poles. , 


All of which means longer pole life, greater dependability and ‘lower 
maintenance cost when you buy “P & H Process” Poles. 


Fast Shipping Service on all cedar pole requirements—Northern White 
Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


PAGE 4’? HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church St. Chicago, III., 20 No. Wacker Drive Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 733 Public Service Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., 80! Dwight Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1210 Grant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, 854 Reibold Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 711 Electric Bldg. 





Still in 
the Lead” 





When communicating with Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Rossville, Advance, Jamestown, Buck 
Creek, Brookston, Chalmers, North Salem 
and Milford. 

Mr. Biddle has been engaged in the tele- 
phone business in Indiana for many years. 
After several years’ experience with the 
Kentland exchange, Mr. Biddle was made 
manager of the Brook exchange of the 
Newton-Jasper Telephone Co. He held 
this position until seven years later when 
the exchange was taken over by the Wi- 
nona Telephone Corp. 

At that time he was sent to Kentland 
from which headquarters he managed the 
Brook, Earl Park and Kentland exchanges 
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for the Winona company. Upon the re- 

cent acquisition of these holdings by the 

United Companies of Indiana, Mr. Biddle 

was made district plant superintendent for 

the United, with headquarters in Kentland. 
Obituary. 

C. R. Green, of Rising Sun, Ind., 
president of The Ohio River ‘Telephone 
Co., died at his home Sunday, July 19, 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Green and his brother, W. M. Green, 
who survives him, first entered the tele- 
phone business in 1897, when they built a 
line to connect two stores owned by the 
brothers in the towns of Rising Sun and 
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Patriot. Later, these lines were extended 
and exchanges built in Rising Sun, Patriot, 
Florence and Vevay. 

The Ohio River Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated in 1904. Mr. Green held the 
position of president until his death. 

Robert N. Parrett, 81 years old, 
Princeton, Ind., one of the pioneers in the 
Independent telephone field and organizer 
of the Princeton Telephone Co., died July 
19 at his home of old age. Funeral serv- 
ices were held July 21 at the residence. He 
is survived by his wife and a number 
of children. He was active in several com- 
panies in that section of Indiana. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


One Receiver for Municipal Com- 
pany and Subsidiaries. 
Judge Merril E. Otis, in Kansas City, 
Mo., on July 9, announced the appoint- 
ment of R. B. Caldwell as receiver for 
the Municipal Telephone & Utilities Co., 
the Municipal Utility Investment Co., and 
14 subsidiary companies of the first-named 
company in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Illinois. Former 
Senator James A. Reed and the law firm 
of Ringolsky, Boatright & Jacobs, were 
appointed as attorneys for the receiver. 
Mr. Caldwell’s bond was set at $25,000, 

which he furnished. 


The appointment of the receiver to take 
charge of all assets, real and otherwise, 
of the Municipal Telephone & Utilities Co. 
and its subsidiary companies, came as the 
climax of a series of court actions which 
began June 16. Mr. Caldwell displaces 
eight other receivers, appointed in the 
course of the court proceedings. 

Creditors filed equity proceedings June 
16 in federal court against the Municipal 
Telephone & Utilities Co., 1016 Baltimore 
avenue, Kansas City, which was designat- 
ed as a holding company for public utilities 


concerns in the six states. Appointment 
of a receiver was asked. 
Harry L. Donnelly, former assistant 


United States district attorney, was ap- 
pointed receiver. On the same day seven 
other receivers, for as many subsidiary 
companies, were appointed in various courts 
in the six states. A receiver also was ap- 
pointed in the Independence division of 
the Jackson County Circuit Court for the 
Municipal Utility Investment Co. 

This was followed, June 17, by creditors 
filing a petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
against the Municipal Telephone & Utili- 
ties Co. asking that a receiver be appointed 
to take charge of all the assets of the 
holding company and its subsidiaries. It 


was asserted also that a multiplicity of re- 
ceivers would tend to weaken the holding 
company and its subsidiaries, and urged 
that the receivers already appointed be 
dismissed and one man placed in charge. 

Following the filing of this petition, 
Judge Otis appointed a special master to 
investigate the status of the various com- 
panies and to report to him. 

A hearing was held in federal court be- 
fore Judge Otis on the special master’s 
report, and the appointment of Mr. Cald- 
well as receiver followed. 


Subscribers Desire Metallic Serv- 
ice; Suggest ‘Higher Rates. 
Officials of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. had the shock of their lives re- 
cently when they received through the 
mails a petition to be filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
signed by 93 per cent of the subscribers 
at Rushville, Neb., up in the cattle coun- 
try, asking that they be supplied with full 
metallic service at whatever increased ra‘es 
the commission finds to be just and 

reasonable. 

Rushville is a comparatively small ex- 
change, and although rates have been low 
the company has not deemed it proper to 
ask for increases. The subscribers there 
set out that they desire a modern system 
of communication, at least as good as that 
supplied to the people of Gordon, its par- 
ticular rival town in that section. The peti- 
tion has been forwarded to the _ state 
commission. 





San Antonio Bell Rate Case Re- 


hearing Set for September. 
Rehearing of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s rate case is set for Sep- 
tember 28 before the special master, Judge 
Joseph B. Dibrell, in San Antonio, Texas. 
The case, which, decided last December 


in the telephone company’s favor, was 
ordered re-opened by Judge Edwin Holmes 
of the Western District of Mississippi on 
the issue of toll revenues, the city claim- 
ing that the exchange should get more 
credit for Ieng distance calls originating 
at the exchange. 

The reference by Judge Holmes fol- 
lowed similar action by the United States 
Supreme Ccurt in the Illinois telephone 
case. 

The case will be brought up to date on 
all operating property, one of the attor- 
neys for the city of San Antonio stated. 
He declared, however, that the company’s 
property valuations would not include the 
new $1,000,000 building on Auditorium 
Circle, as that is not “operating property.” 

The exterior of the artistic new building 
has been completed, and work of finishing 
the interior cf the first floor is under way. 
It will be September before the interior 
of the building is completed, it is said. It 
will take fully another year to install the 
automatic telephone equipment in the build- 
ing, it is estimated. 


Appeal on Rates at Erie, Pa., De- 
cided in Company’s Favor. 

The fight of the city of Erie, Pa., against 
rates of the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
formerly the Mutual Telephone Co., came 
to an end in the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court at Philadelphia on July 8, with the 
telephone company victorious. The Su- 
perior Court upheld the last ruling of the 
public service commission in favor of the 
telephone company. It was the city’s sec- 
ond appeal te the court over the commis- 
sion’s head in regard to alleged exorbitant 
rates charged in Erie. 

Decision by the court ended a bitter le- 
gal battle over a period of several years. 
Attorney S. L. Gilson and Solicitor Jacob 
Held handled the case for the city, Attor- 
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‘The Shear Cutter 


_ This is the most recent adapta- 
tion of the Porter lever and 
‘toggle joint principle and is the 
first Porter tool having jaws 
operating on the shear principle 
with the cutting edges passing 
each other in the cutting oper- 
ation, 
It is made in three sizes, 14 in., 
24 in. and 36 in. The 36 in. has 
a capacity of §-Sin. ¢h soft 
wire rope or flat bars 
1 1-2 in. x 9-32 in. BASS 


In cutting wire rope the ay 
Cutter severs every strand and 
leaves no uncut or ragged edges. 
On flat stock the cut is clean 
and the edge of material is not 
unduly twisted or distorted. 
The Shear Cutter is rapidly 
gaining recognition as a valu- 
able time saver in many indus- 
tries as well as an emergency 
tool for airports. It has the cut- 
ting capacity of a bench or 
power tool plus portability. 

It is used extensively in wire 
rope plants and has been found 
to meet a long felt want in ele- 
vator and hoist installation 
work where wire cable is used. 
Telephone and power compan- 
ies areusing this tool with great 
satisfaction on guy wire and it 
promises to be one of the most 
‘popular models ever brought 
out by this company. 





























































The World Over for Its 
QUALITY 
LONG LIFE 
DEPENDABILITY 
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Burgess, the famous black and 
white striped batteries, are always 
onthe job—in the navy, the signal 
1] corps and with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 


Business Telephone Batteries too, 
are known the world over for their 
dependability —ready to give 
instant and intermittent service 
over a long period of time. . 


wy 


The Porter line of portable 
cutting tools incl Bolt 
Clippers, Chain Cutters, Nut 
Splitters, Shear Cutters, Wire 
Cutters, etc. in a number of 
sizes and models. Write for 
folder illustrating and de- 
scribing the Porter line. 


Sold by oes jobbers. 


H. K.PORTE = 


1] Ashland ~. Street 
EVERETT MASS. 


Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 
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ney Charles English was counsel for the 
telephone company, 

In its decision, the court said in part: 

“We believe that for the present the 
finding of the public service commission 
should remain and that if things change 
in the future readjustments may be had, 
for we cannot te:] whether next year may 
show a deficit in the operation of this 
company or an increase in earning. 

While there is no fixed rule that there 
should be a period of repose between ap- 
plications to the public service commis- 
sion for a change of rates, we feel that 
there should be some assurance before 
rates are fixed that they are the result 
of a sufficient period of time to justify 
the conclusion that they will at least have 
some degree of permanance. If the opin- 
ion of the commission that te present 
rates are fair is not borne out by the ex- 
perience of the company, the court is 
open to have them adjusted to the new 
conditions that may arise.” 


Western Electric and A. T. & T. 
Cost Data Ordered Bared. 


William S. Sayres, Jr., federal master 
in chancery at Detroit, Mich., on July 20 
ordered the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Wes‘ern Electric Co. to turn over 
to the state their income tax records and 
other data dealing with cost accounting. 
Master Sayres is conducting the hearings 
in the suit brought by the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. in an attempt to restrain 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
from enforcing rates which ‘the company 
claims are confiscatory. 

Counsel for the A. T. & T. company 
had objected to submitting the documents 
for the scrutiny of Harold Goodman,: spe- 
cial deputy attorney general, representing 
the state. 

One of the requests turned down by 
the telephone company was for the “key” 
forms used by the Western Electric and 
A. T. & T. companies in their accounting 
systems. Mr. Goodman contended it 
would be difficult to find out what the 
A. T. & T. and Western Electric books 
meant unless the state’s examiners had 
the key to the accounting systems used. 

Master Sayres held: 

“It is, I think, apparent that a proper 
and understanding of the 
sources of information from which the 
tabulations in evidence were made would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
without an opportunity on the part of the 
sta‘e to examine the accounting and other 
forms of instructions used in the account- 
ing and business practices of these firms.” 

The master also declared the telephone 
company’s contention that these forms 
were irrelevant to be ill-founded. Said 
Mr. Sayres: 

“In view of the testimony showing the 
extensive, long-continued policy and prac- 


examination 
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tice of both the A. T. & T. and Western 
Electric, in carrying on the enterprises 
and activities of the Bell System through 
the medium of subsidiary corporations, it 
seems obvious that no in‘elligent, accurate, 
complete understanding of the real actual 
and earnings is possible without 
access to the data requested.” 

Master Sayres also holds there is no 
possible grounds, under the recent United 
States Supreme Court ruling which 
makes inquiry into the A. T. & T. and 
Western Electric cost and profit data pos- 
sible, for the telephone company’s re- 
fusal to furnish records and data show- 
ing cost studies, methods of price de- 
termination and similar da‘a pertaining to 
the cost of cable, wire and other tele- 
phone apparatus. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. an- 
nounced, on July 22, that it will not con- 
test at present the decision of Master 
Sayres ordering it to furnish records and 
other informa‘ion demanded by the state 
in the telephone rate dispute. 


costs 


Testimony Before Special Master 
in Southern Indiana Rate Case. 
The hearing before Samuel O. Dowden, 

special master in chancery in the federal 

court at Indianapolis, Ind., in the suit of 
the Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Seymour, for an injunction 
restraining the Indiana Public Service 

Commission from interfering with pro- 

posed telephone rate increases which would 

affect some 30 cities and towns in which 
the company operates, resumed on 

Thursday, July 23. 

E. S. Welch, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Southern Indiana company, 
testified that 37 persons were employed in 
the maintenance department during 1929 
but declared that 50 were necessary to 
maintain the plant properly. On cross- 
examination by George Huffsmith, deputy 
attorney-general for «he commission, he 
testified that the company could possibly 
be operated on the number employed in 
that department during 1929. 

Charging this to be an equity suit and 
asserting that the telephone company must 
come into court with clean hands, George 
Huffsmith, deputy attorney general, de- 
manded an airing of the charges involving 
the payment of $3,000 to Dr. Haskell 
Lett, Seymour, public relations counsel of 
the company, part or all of which, it was 
charged at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, was paid to Calvin T. McIntosh, then 
public service commissioner. The mattter 
has laid dormant since Governor Harry 
G. Leslie failed to reappoint Mr. Mc- 
Intosh, naming Harry K. Cuthbertson to 
take his place. 

Special Master Dowden then ordered 
that Dr. Haskell Lett, of Seymour, L. C. 
Griffitts, former president of the telephone 
company, and Bert Morgan, associate of 
Gov. Fuller in the 1928 campaign and a 
partner with him in his insurance busi- 


was 
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ness be suspended to appear before th: 
court. 

On July 23, W. A. Fleener, assistan 
secretary of the Southern Indiana com 
pany, presented additional testimony as t 
the operations of the company. 

Scott R. Brewer, former Indianapoli 
banker and at one time a director of the 
Southern Indiana Consolidated Utilities 
Corp., holding company for the Southern 
Indiana company, testified, on July 24, that 
L. C. Griffitts had refused to enter a mee*- 
ing where he and two others were dis- 
cussing the president’s large expense ac- 
counts. Mr. Griffitts refused to enter be- 
cause a quorum was not present, one direc- 
tor being absent, according to Mr. Brewer. 

Attempting to prove that officials of the 
Southern Indiana company had knowledge 
of alleged irregularities in an appeal for 
higher rates, counsel for the public service 
commission on July 27, questioned 'E. S. 
Welch, general manager of the company. 

The questioning revolved about a $50,000 
life insurance policy which was taken out 
by Mr. Welch from Bert Fuller, Indian- 
apolis insurance man and campaign man- 
ager for Governor Leslie in the primary 
electicn, while an appeal for higher rates 
was pending before the commission. 

Mr. Welch asserted he had taken ou: 
the policy at the suggestion of L. C. Grif- 
fitts, deposed president of- the company, 
and that he had thought it was “silly.” 

On being questioned by George Huff- 
smith, deputy attorney general, as_ to 
whether Mr. Griffitts had not told him 
that the policy “might help in the rate 
case appeal,” Mr. Welch declined to com- 
mit himself. Mr. Welch testified that he 
knew nothing of the payments to Dr. Has- 
kell Lett and that he had not known that 
Mr. Lett was employed as public relations 
counsel for several months. 

Upon being placed on the witness stand 
on July 27, L. C. Griffitts, of Seymour, 
former president of the Southern Indiana 
company, testified that Haskell Lett, of 
Seymour, whom he had employed as public 
relations engineer at a salary of $300 a 
month, had advised him to meet “some- 
body” at the Hotel Lincoln for-a confer- 
ence on the pending petition for rate in- 
creases. On advice from his counsel, he 
did not keep the appointment, he asserted. 

Mr. Griffitts said he engaged Mr. Lett as 
public relations counsel beginning June 1, 
1928, and paid him $300 a month from a 
special fund provided by the Southern In- 
diana Consolidated Utilities Corp., a hold- 
ing corporation for the parent concern. 

He declared that he conferred on the 
matter of a rate increase with Mr. Lett. 
Bert Fuller and Bert Morgan and that they 
asserted that they would be able to assist 
him in obtaining a rate increase. 

Mr. Griffitts said he gave Mr. Lett a 
check for $3,000 in October, 1929, for what 
Mr. Lett called “unusual and extraordi- 
nary” expenses in Indianapolis and_ that 
four days later the comrrission handed 
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TELERING 
The SUPER-RINGING MACHINE 


Why Hesitate Longer? 
Make us prove our claims. 
If we fail, your money 
back including transpor- 
tation charges. Isn’t that 
a fair proposition? 





Low first cost 
Negligible Operating 
Expense 
No Radio Interference 





Trial Orders 
Invited 





Operated by Commercial Alternating Current 


Price $44.00—F. O. B. ELYRIA 
lt Pays for Itself 
Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet.) 
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Galvanized Telephone Wire 
and Steel Strand 


Crapo Galvanized Wire can be 
wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without injury to its pure 
zine coating....That is one of Look for 
a number ofreasons why Crapo the Crapo 
Galvanized Telephone Wire and Seal! 
Strand can be depended upon to 
reduce maintenance cost. 







Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 


Trapo 


GALVANIZED RODUCTS 















Take Yourself 


out of 


The Chance Class 


What we do in telephone work—what we get—what we 
make—depends pretty much on ourselves. 

We can plug along and wait for a chance if we want to—or 
we can look ahead. plan ahead and prepare aggressively, in 
telligently, vigorously. man-fashion, to make our chance and to 
take it when it’s made. 

Take yourself out of the chance class—get this great home-siudy 
set 








Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


HESE five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office. < 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic’ machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others equally important 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay an expert's knowledge is necessary. 
With these books you get the combined experience of many tele- 
phone experts—in black and white, with 317 illustrations to 
help you. 


Examine this great set free 


Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 
Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
inspection of the books themselves. 


You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges 

Look the books over and if they 
are not all we said they are re- 
turn them at our expense. If you 
want to keep them, $2 in ten days 
and $2.00 a month for five months 
will pay for them. 


Just Mail the Coupon! 






Volumes 
1436 Pages 
317 Dllustrations 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 











' 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., ] 

370 Seventh Ave., New York, | 
Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (Shipping charges prepaid), for ] 

ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in | 
ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid If _not 

wanted, I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Write | 

plainly and fill in all lines.) | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Home Address 


City and State ...... 
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down an order granting an increase in rates 
at the Seymour exchange. Mr. Lett al- 
ready had received seven $300 checks for 
monthly salary, he said. 

Mr. Griffitts then testified concerning an 
insurance policy for $50,000 taken out by 
E. S. Welch, general manager of the com- 
pany, from Mr. Fuller, while the appeal 
for higher rates was pending before the 
commission. 

Mr. Griffitts said he knew Commissioner 
McIntosh and had spoken to him occa- 
sionally, but never had discussed any rate 
petitions with him. 


Rate Hearing of Madison Case of 
Wisconsin Bell Ended. 

Telephone maintenance costs in the 
Madison exchange of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. cannot fairly be compared with 
similar .costs elsewhere, according to the 
testimony of G. F. Crowell, chief engi- 
neer of the company, in testifying before 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on July 8 at the hearing on the appli- 
cation of the company for a 25 per cent 
increase in rates in Madison. 

The hearing ended on July 17 with the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. asking an in- 
crease of 40 per cent, instead of 25 per 
cent in local rates, as originally requested. 

The hearing is believed to have been the 
longest in the history of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission and also the 
bulkiest from the standpoint of exhibits. 

Mr. Crowell testified that 20 per cent 
of the telephones in Madison were on 
private branch exchanges as compared 
with not more than 14 per cent in other 
cities; that the average length of sub- 
scribers’ lines in Madison was 1.91 miles 
compared with less than a mile in most 
other cities, and that the total number 
of telephones in that city has doubled in 
10 years, unlike any other city in the 
state. 

A large number of new exhibits was 
introduced by Mr. Crowell. Most of the 
data submitted pertained to details of plant 
equipmen‘*, maintenance and depreciation 
and answers to requests of the commission 
for information. 

Upon questioning by C. E. Blake, spe- 
cial counsel for the city of Madison, Mr. 
Crowell testified that the value of the 
property allotted to the Madison long dis- 
tance system is approximately $118,000. 
With this amount taken out of the local 
exchange, Mr. Blake contends that the 
local operating expenses would be cut 
$25,000. The share of the earnings of 
the local toll would be $28,000. This, Mr. 
Blake contends, should be added to the 
local revenues, thus reducing materially 
the $173,000 in increased revenues which 
the company claims it needs to earn a fair 
return on its investment. 

J. Samuel Hartt, expert witness for the 
city, testified that the average life of local 
exchange equipment is 20.5 years. Com- 
pany figures submitted show a life of 14.5 
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years but it was stated that no detailed 
studies were presented to back this 
estimate. 

The city of Madison is endeavoring to 
cut down the rate base claimed by the 
company about $114,000; to secure for 
the local exchange a share of the long 
distance system’s earnings; to secure for 
the local exchange payment for services 
given the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and 
the A. T. & T. Co. such as sale of stocks 
by employes; to show that payments to 
the parent company by the local exchange 
and by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. for 
services and supplies are too high and are 
draining off what should be profits. 

On July 16 Mr. Croweil and F. M. 
McEniry, general commercial superintend- 
ent of the company, were cross-examined 
by Mr. Blake. 

Mr. McEniry presented data to show an 
average of three-day service on telephone 
installations and transfers in Madison ex- 
cept for 6.8 per cent of the applications. 

He contended that the city’s suggested 
method of separating local and long dis- 
tance service and giving each exchange 
credit for services to the long distance sys- 
tem was impractical. He urged continu- 
ance of the “board to board” basis of 
evaluation, under which exchanges get no 
credit for any of the revenues of the long 
distance system. 

No practical way of separating the toll 
and local properties and their revenues 
exists, Mr. McEniry testified. Citing 120,- 
000 local calls and nearly 5,000 long dis- 
tance calls as the average in Madison daily, 
he testified that part of the long distance 
cost should be levied against all subscribers 
as few subscribers do not use the long dis- 
tance system at least once in five years. 

“The charge should, therefore, be made 
for the standby offered,” Mr. 
McEniry said, “and for the convenience of 
being able to reach persons in other cities 
or of being reached by them.” 

Perry Wilder, city witness, summarized 
his studies of maintenance and operating 
costs at the Madison exchange which con- 
vinced him, he said, that about $140,000 a 
year was sufficient for maintenance, based 
on experiences in a 15-year period. 

Mr. Wilder was the only witness for the 
city besides J. Samuel Hartt, Madison con- 
sulting engineer and expert witness. 

W. R. McGovern, Milwaukee, president 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., was the 
last of 12 high company officials to testify, 
being on the stand on July 17. 

George C. Mathews, investigator for the 
commission, also presented nine new ex- 
hibits on items of maintenance and opera- 
tion and placed three commission staff 
members on the witness stand to present 
the exhibits. 

Mr. McGovern testified that the rates 
now being asked by the company were 
essentially the same as those in Madison in 
1895, substantiating Chairman Kronshage’s 
frequent contention during the hearing that 
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efficiency in telephone operation is offset by 
mounting costs as a city expands. 

Benefits received under the license con- 
tract which the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
has with the A. T. & T. Co. could not be 
secured in any other way, he said. 

“Customers are more interested in good 
service than in rates,” he contended. Pre- 
ventive maintenance, aimed at discovering 
trouble before it interferes with subscriber 
service, is now being used and increases 
costs, he said. He characterized as absurd 
efforts to deal with maintenance on a 15- 
year average, since wages have mounted 
four times and maintenance is largely labor. 

In answer to questions by Commissioner 
David E. Lilienthal, Mr. McGovern stated 
positively that the company has no inten- 
tion of cutting wages. 

Efforts by the witness to testify regard- 
ing rates in cities of the same size as Mad- 
ison were ruled out by the commission 
chairman on objection of Mr. Blake as Mr. 
McGovern admitted he was not prepared to 
show comparability, while the introduction 
of such testimony would open up an end- 
less procedure. 

The Western Electric Co. furnishes sup- 
plies to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. more 
cheaply than it can buy them in the open 
market, he said. 

In its original application last September 
the company asked a 25 per cent increase 
in local rates to bring $173,000 more in 
earnings. To this amount $100,000 is added 
by a 15 per cent additional boost just re- 
quested, or a_ total of $273,000 
earnings. 
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Justification for the increased request 
was attempted in figures claiming the need 
of 7 per cent allowance for depreciation, 
increase in the value of the local exchange 
property because it is a going concern, and 
need of 8 instead of 7 per cent profit. 

Arguments by Chauncey E. Blake, spe- 
cial counsel for the city of Madison and 
the State Street Association, and by E. S. 
Mack, counsel for the utility, will probably 
not be heard by the commission until Sep- 
tember, and the order will follow. 


Approves Reduced Rate for Rural 
Multi-Party Service. 

The application of the Central West 
Public Service Co. for permission to re- 
duce its gross rate for multi-party rural 
telephone service at Prior Lake, Minn., 
from $2.25 to $1.75 per month was granted 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on July 10. A discount of 25 
cents is to be allowed for payment by the 
15th of the month for which the bill is 
rendered. 

The company presented to the commis- 
sion, at the hearing in this matter, a peti- 
tion signed by 42 rural subscribers who 
state they will order their telephones re- 
moved if the rate is not reduced. The same 
petition contained signatures of 18 rural 
residents of the communities served by the 
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company, who state that they will order 
telephones installed if the gross monthly 
rate is reduced to $1.75. 





Final Valuation Placed on Warren 
(Ohio) Company’s Properties. 
A final valuation of approximately $1,- 

224,476.56 for rate-making purposes was 

placed on the properties of the Warren 

Telephone Co. by the Ohio Public Utilities 

Commission on July 14. 

The commission said that the new valua- 
tion probably would be used as a basis for 
new rates in the Warren territory. The 
valuation was the same as a_ tentative 
figure fixed by the commission _ several 
months ago. 

In fixing the final figure the commission 
overrode the protests of both the telephone 
company and the city of Warren to the 
tentative figures submitted. 


New Schedule for Cottonwood, S. 
D., O. K.’d by Commission. 
The South Dakota Railroad Commission, 
on July 10, approved a new rate schedule 
for the Cottonwood exchange of the West 
River Telephone Co., which provides for 
an increase of 50 cents per month in the 
net monthly rate for individual line busi- 
ness, farm line business and party line 
rural telephones. The new schedule of 

net monthly rates follows: 


Per 

Month 

eee $2.50 
Se a re 2.00 
Busemess, farm) Me... ....ccccseese 2.00 
Residence, main line................. 2.00 
oS a eee 1.50 
gay rey 2.00 


The following service connection charges 
are likewise approved : 


Business Service: 


i Ce Me css peseense ews $1.00 

Stations not in place.............. 2.00 
Residence and Rural Service: 

Ch MIG yA Noseenietaweve $1.00 

Stations sot M1 PWCE.......0..00065 1.50 


For re-establishing service which has 
been disconnected on account of 
non-payment of charges........... 2.0) 

Inside moves and changes............ 1.00 
The commission found the value of the 

property at Cottonwood, including a reason- 

able allowance for working capital, to be 
$6,200. Only 45 subscribers are being 
served by the exchange, although it was 
testified at the hearing that at one time the 
exchange served 100 subscribers. On 

January 1 of this year the Cottonwood ex- 

change was acquired by the present owners 

from the Alliance Telephone Co. 


Commission Reaffirms Previous 
Order Approving Higher Rates. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 

sion recently reaffirmed the increase in 

tates of the Community Telephone Co., 

Which were approved in its order of 

February 28, 1931. The exchanges of the 

company involved are located at Westfield, 

Grand Marsh and Harrisville, Wis. 
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On July 28, 1930, the Community Tele- 
phone Co. applied for approval of an in- 
crease of its rates at the exchanges just 
named. Various hearings were held and 
after due consideration the commission on 
February 28, 1931, authorized the increases 
proposed except that the rate for grounded 
rural service, which the company sought to 
fix at $1.75, was reduced to $1.50 per 
month. 

After this order, the commission decided 
that certain phases of the case had not been 
adequately investigated and the case was 
reopened upon the commission’s own mo- 
tion. The increased rates were to have 
been effective May 1, 1931, but when the 
case was reopened for investigation, the 
company refrained from exercising its righ‘ 
to establish these rates. 

At a hearing on April 24, evidence pre- 
sented disclosed the fact that in 1922 a 
severe sleet storm destroyed substantially 
all of the pole lines of the company; that 
prior to and subsequent to the sleet storm, 
a large part of the pole lines was built by 
subscribers and stockholders at their own 
expense. The approximate amount of 
donated labor and materials in this in- 
stance was placed at $12,825. Such dona- 
tions were necessarily excluded from the 
rate base. 

Other circumstances in the case were 
carefully investigated by the commission 
and an order issued reaffirming its order 
of February 28 approving the increase in 
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rates as proposed by the company with a 
change in the rural rate. A clause of the 
order requested the company to delay put- 
ting into effect the increased rural rates 
until August 1. Since the original order 
was issued February 28, the delay resulted 
in quite a saving for rural subscribers. 
However, the urban increase in rates is 
effective as of June 1. 

In approving this rate increase, the com- 
mission stated that nothing in its order 
shall be construed to approve any of the 
findings as to value, revenues or expenses 
set out in the order of February 28, as it 
is in definite disagreement with 
findings. 


those 


The commission also stated that “upon a 
computation of value most unfavorable to 
the company and upon a computation of 
revenues and expenses which entirely 
adopts the subscribers’ point of view,” it is 
not justified in departing from the author- 
ization of an increase previously granted. 


Cottagers on Lake Mendota, Wis., 
to Pay Higher Rates. 


An order increasing telephone rates for 
service rendered about 19 cottages on Lake 
Mendota, by.the Farmers Union Telephone 
Co., with exchanges at Cross Plains and 
Middleton, Wis., was issued by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission recently. 

On February 12, the company made ap- 

(Please turn to page 43.) 




















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 


Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
| 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. | 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Franchises. 

Dayton, lIowa.—The special election 
conferring a franchise for 25 years to the 
Dayton Mutual Telephone Co. was held 
recently. Thirty-three per cent of those 
who voted registered in the negative. The 
vote was 29 for and 15 against. 

PortLanp, Ore.—A petition to the city 
council has been filed by the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. asking for a fran- 
chise similar to the one which expired in 
February, 1927. Since that time, the com- 
pany has been operating under the terms of 
the expired agreement, paying the city 
$15,000 a year and furnishing free service 
for city business. 

A tax of 5 per cent of gross earnings 
is currently under review by the city coun- 
cil to be made applicable. until a formal 
franchise is granted. It is believed likely 
that a franchise payment amounting to 
more than the present one will be required. 
It is estimated that under the present terms 


the free service furnished city offices 
amounts to $88,000 annually. 
Financial. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Paul L. Cowan, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Mid-West States 
Utilities Co., announced on July 22 that 
bankers have agreed to purchase sufficient 
class “A” common stock to redeem by call 
by lot at par and accrued interest the new 
one year 6 per cent gold notes recently 
offered holders of notes due July 15, as 


ALTON 


BATTERIES 


are playing a 
big part in the 
world’s tele- 
phony. 
















Across 
through the Dominions of Can- 
ada and the States of America; 
in the Argentine and the Levant 
—the world over there is proof 


Europe and Asia; 


of the supremacy of ALTON 
Batteries for all-important duties 
on telephone exchanges. 


ALTO BATTERY ALTON 
COMPANY HANTS 
SERRE NC OT ERR 


Cables:—BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
Codes: —A. B. C. 6th Ed., BENTLEY’S 


follows: 10 per cent September 15; 15 per 
cent November 15; 15 per cent January 15; 
and 15 per cent monthly thereafter to and 
including May 15. 

Sycamore, Int.—The DeKalb-Ogle Tel- 
ephone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $900,000 to $1,000,000, it has been 
announced. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The Black River 
Telephone Co. has filed notification of an 
increase in its capital stock from $600,000 
to $760,000. 


Construction. 


Ampoy, Irt.—The Farmers Telephone 
Co., of Lee County, has placed an order 
for four tons of copper wire with which to 
replace its toll lines in the country. The 
four tons will string a telephone line 67 
miles long. 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—At its meeting on July 
22 the board of directors of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. approved expenditures of 
$22,158 for additions and betterments to 
the telephone plant in the city of Chicago, 
and $318,002 for the territory outside of 
Chicago, making a total of $340,160. This 
brings the total amount approved for such 
additions and betterments so far this year 
to $13,335,819. 

New York, N. Y.—The expenditure of 
$1,232,680 for new construction throughout 
the state was authorized by the board of 
directors of the New York Telephone Co. 
at the regular monthly meeting held July 
22. This brings the total appropriated 
during the first seven months of the year 
to $38,154,445, of which $28,921,245 has 
been provided for the extension of facili- 
ties in the metropolitan area. 

BELLEVUE, Ou10.—The construction pro- 
gram of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
with headquarters in Bellevue, now under 
way, includes the placing of 7,000 feet of 
No. 19-gauge cable on Lake Road east 
from Port Clinton to Catawba Island and 
Put-in-Bay. Toll lines are being taken out 
of the cable and placed on a No. 10 copper 
wire. Almost 8,000 ft. of 19-gauge rural 
cable is replacing a two-crossarm wire lead 
out of Crestline along the Leesville road. 

In Galion, a 300-pair cable is being 
erected on South street and the Delaware 
exchange area, in addition to an under- 
ground program started last spring, is re- 
building the rural lines for conversion to 
full automatic at the rate of three lines each 
month. Bowling Green has practically com- 
pleted estimates for approximately 1,000 
feet of underground and for rebuilding on 
Prospect, Enterprise, and Summit streets 
north of Wooster street. Existing plant and 
construction forces will be kept busy on 
rebuilding estimates for the entire summer. 


Miscellaneous. 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. has acquired the Home 
Telephone Co., Ltd., of Genesee, Idaho. 
The new property, which has about 250 
stations, is near territory already served 
by the Associated Telephone Utilities sys- 
tem. 

Dixon, Itt.—Manager Louis Pitcher of 
the Dixon Home Telephone Co., is quite 
jubilant over the fact that the records of 
the company were shattered during last 
month. At present, 4,000 telephones are 
being operated out of the local office, which 
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is the largest number of subscribers in the 
history of the company. 

The number of telephone users in Dixon 
and vicinity has been very close to this 


- figure but never before reached the 4,000 


mark, according to recent announcements. 

Warsaw, Inp.—Fifteen telephone opera- 
tors at the local exchange of the Kosciusko 
County Telephone Corp. remained at their 
positions recently answering calls while the 
exchange building rapidly filled with smoke 
from a fire which started in the attic over 
their heads. 

Hundreds of calls from volunteer fire- 
men and others were answered before the 
operators finally were forced. to quit and 
flee down the stairs into the open to escape 
suffocation. The fire, which. was of un- 
known origin, was confined to the attic of 
the building and was quickly brought under 
control. Some damage was done to cables 
and there was danger of damage from 
water. 

Sioux City, Iowa.—Ruth M. Kloster, 
who is in her early 20's, but who has 
demonstrated unusual ability in office work, 
aas been promoted to the position of man- 
ager of the South Sioux City, Neb., ex- 
change of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. A. A. Binkerd, her predecessor, has 
taken charge of the Gregory, S. D., office. 

ABILENE, Kans.—United Telephone & 
Electric Co. has announced the purchase of 
the New Jersey Telephone Co., Lebanon, 
N. J., operating 2,000 stations in towns 
west of Jersey City. 

OmaHA, Nes.—Because of increasing 
complication of connecting company busi- 
ness, the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
in its Nebraska-South Dakota area, has 
created a new department to take care of 
these matters, heretofore handled in con- 
nection with sales activities and other spe- 
cial assignments. F. G. Hartzell, sales su- 
pervisor, has been made connecting com- 
pany supervisor. He is succeeded by M. 
P. Brogan, commercial engineer, and the 
latter by T. L. Marshall, rate engineer. 

Eaton, Oun1o.—Considerable damage was 
suffered by the Eaton Telephone Co. owing 
to recent severe storms which swept west- 
ern Ohio. Many poles were blown down 
and cables carrying 100 or more lines were 
put out of commission. 

For several days telephone service in 
this community was almost completely in- 
terrupted. A large force of men was placed 


at work by Manager E. G. Morgan to 
repair the damage. 
Osrorp, Ont1o—Wm. C. McSherry, 


manager of the local and College Corner 
exchanges of the Ohio Standard Telephone 
Co., resigned on July 31. The manage- 
ment of these two exchanges will in the 
future come under that of the West Milton 
exchanges. 

Tutsa, Oxia.—Suit of this city against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., ! 
which judgment for $500,000 is sought for 
alleged. operation since 1923 without 2 
franchise, has been transferred from the 
state court to the United States District 
Court. 

Erie, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corp., Pennsylvania operating unit of the 
Associated Telephone Utilities system 
added 1,250 new telephone installations in 
a special sales campaign just concluded. 
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August 1, 1931. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


-plication for. increased rates on’ seasonal 


service to the cottages. A hearing was 
held before the commission March 11, 
whe¢n- Ferdinand Schulenberg,. president, 
‘and Charles Saeman, secretary-treasurer, 
appeared for the company. William Brum, 
cottager, appeared for -himself. 

The present flat rate is $6 per season, 
or thesrural rate of $3.75 net per quarter. 
The company asked an increase of the 
flat rate to $10 net if paid by June 1, for 
six or léss months: 

The commission ordered that $8.75 be 
charged for seven months or less, if paid 
by July 1, and abolished the rural rate. A 


TELEPHONY 


provision- was made for a charge of $1.25 
net per month, payable by the 20th of, each 
month, for. more than months’ 
service. 


seven 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

July 8: Order issued approving the ac- 
quisition: by the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of control of the Central 
Telephone Co., operating -in Chittenden, 
Franklin’ and Grand Isle. counties, Ver- 
mont, by purchase of capital stock. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 16: Order approved dismissing ap- 
plication of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service in Newton. The 
dismissal was made upon motion of the 
company. 





July 29: Hearing in Chicago , before 
Commissioner Gilbert on proposed: advance 
in rates for ~ service in Cherry Valley, 
stated in rate schedule, I. C. C. No. 2 of 
the New Milford Telephone Co. 

July 30: Hearing in Chicago’ before 
Chairman Hadley on application for ap- 
proval of sale of certain telephone prop- 
erty of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.. 
known as the Springfield-Beardstown toll 
lead and the Beardstown-Quincy toll lead 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Illinois. 

September....14;.. Continued hearing on 
proposed advance in tates for service in 
Chatsworth by «the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. 

The hearing was set for July 14 but was 
postponed at the request of the objectors 
to the increase. The telephone company 
objected to a further continuance and 
wished to have the hearing on July 14 but 
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gineers are in- 
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IMPORTANT 
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Battery depends primarily on the size of the cell and 
the skill and knowledge of the manufacturer. When- 
ever a rigid test is made Bright Star Products are 
proven Supreme. Leaders of the telephone industry 
have been using Bright Star since 1909. 
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Chicago 
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During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 
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Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
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Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow.A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 ers Bldg., Chicago 
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the subscribers from Chatsworth were not 


ready. 
INDIANA. 

July 21: Petition filed for approval of 
the reorganization of the properties of the 
Rushville Co-Operative Telephone Co. and 
the New Salem Telephone Co. into the 
Rushville Telephone Corp. The two prop- 
erties would be combined under the name 
of the Rushville Telephone Corp. in return 
for 3,600 shares of common stock in the 
new company, having a total par value of 
$360,000. Rushville, Milroy, Glenwood 
and New Salem are the towns served by 
the two companies. Frank E. Bohn, presi- 
dent of the Rushville Co-Operative Co., 
also is president of the Rushville Tele- 


phone Corp. 
MINNESOTA. 

July 21: Petition of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to purchase the ex- 
changes and property of the Tri-State Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. in St. Paul and 
suburban territory approved conditionally. 

August 3: Hearing in Revere on appli- 
cation of the Revere Telephone Co. for 
permission to discontinue switching service 
at its Revere exchange and to provide 
other means of telephone service to the 
patrons now being served from that ex- 
change. 

August 6: Hearing in Racine on petition 
of H. A. Howe, Jerry Heine, Christ Jahns, 
et al., requesting release from service now 
being furnished by the Racine Telephone 
Co., and to be connected with the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s exchange at 
Spring Valley. 

Missovurl. 

July 18: Order issued approving appli- 
cation of the Scotia Telephone Co. for 
authority to purchase from P. K. Higgins 
the Beaufort Telephone Exchange, of 
Beaufort, and for certificate of public con- 


- venience and necessity to the Scotia com- 


pany to operate this exchange. 

July 21: Order issued suspending for 
120 days, or until otherwise ordered by 
the commission, general collection rules of 
the Citizens Public Service Co. of Mis- 
souri. 

New York. 

July 30: Hearing in New York before 
Chairman Maltbie on petition of New York 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue $76,- 
000,000 in its common capital stock ($100 
shares). 


OHIO. 
July 16: Application filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. for permission to 


amend its schedules to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a “transfer of toll charge 
service.’ 

Under the proposed regulations a sub- 
scriber may secure listing in specified for- 
eign exchanges and have all messages for 
such service charged to his account. 

The company represented that the new 
schedule provided for a monthly rental of 
three dollars and carried a minimum busi- 
ness requirement of $15 a month. The 
initial period of contract was prescribed 
at three months, 

WISCONSIN. 

July 9: Order issued denying applica- 
tion of the Community Telephone Co., of 
Black River Falls, for permission to issue 
$35,000 in common stock and $45,000 in 
bonds. 

July 9: Order issued increasing rates 
for service rendered by the Farmers’ Union 
Telephone Co. to residents of cottages on 
Lake: Mendota. 

July 9: Authority to establish a rate of 
$1.25 net per month for rural service 
switched at the Colby exchange of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. granted the 
Unity & Southwestern Telephone Co. 
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